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For Forest and Stream. 
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BY MARTINGALE BOBSTAY. 


T is of the good yacht “‘Nonesuch” 


I’m going for to tell, 
And the peculiar circumstance 
That unto her befell: 
*T was about a dozen years ago, 
Or mayhap a trifle more, 
That craft swung to her anchor, 
Off the Staten Island shore. 


Her owner was Dick Flasher, 
Of a social habit stock, 

One of the old three bottle men, 
A “chip of the old block;”’ 

A good bit willful, in his way, 
Ah! wouldn't he carry sail! 


When ‘twas greasy up to windward, 


And blowing half a gale. 


The season for the races 

Had started up the gents, 

And daily the excitement 

Was a getting more intense; 
For every jaunty skipper 

Had his touching up to do, 

To be ship-shape, and a taunto, 
For the day of rondy-voo, 


Well, the Nonesuch was as rakish 
As a Yankee privateer; 

A gently swelling water line, 
Clean run, and easy sheer. 

Her masts were tall and taper; 
Her cable had a spring, 

And she sat just like a sea-bird, 
All ready to take wing. 


*Twas a pleasant summer evening, 
In the balmy month of June, 
When all the bay was dancing 

In the glimmer of the moon; 

The owner had a jolly crowd 

Of friends aboard that night, 


And the champagne corks were poppin’, 


While the boys were getting tight. 


*T was then that Flasher struck his fist 


Upon the capstan head, 

Swaying about upon his pins, 
As “eight bells” struck he said: 
That by the ‘‘Flying Datchman,” 
He was bound the cup to win; 
Or, once outside of Sandy Hook, 
He never would come in. 


Well, sir, if you'll believe me, 
When the spurt came off next day, 
One schooner was a missing 

That started down the bay; 

The wind was from the south’ard, 
And the fog rolled in from sea, 
And everybody wonderea 

Where the Flasher boat could be. 


With spy-glass at the Highlands, 
Dick’s friends did watch for him, 
Until they all did specify 

That he had “doused his glim;”’ 
And when the wind was piping, 
Or the weather growing thick, 
They drank unto his memory, 
In“‘Green-seal”’ bought on tick. 
At last arrived a fis -smack, 
One of the down eek 
Whose captain said he met a yacht, 
That asked him to report; 

Her name it was the Nonesuch, 
She was crowding on all sail, 
Chasing another clipper, 

That was scudding with the gale. 
The sails were torn and dingy, 
That once were white and new, 


The taper masts were badly sprung, 
The sheer was not so true; 


Her gray-haired crew in tattered rig, 


Looked wistfully ahead, 


And the champagne corks were poppin’, 


As the stranger onward sped. 


You see, the “Flying Dutchman” 
Had chanced to come ashore, 
And noted in his log-book, 

The oath that Flasher swore. 

So ever since, in gale and fog, 
The race goes round about; 

But Dick is bound to win it, 

Tf the liquor don’t give out,” 
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Summer Sports in Canada. 


Péche 4 Maleolm—on THE NORTH 8ST. ANNS. 








N my return from Belle Truite I paid Charlo in full 

and made arrangements with him by which he was 

to hold himself in readiness to accompany me to Péche 4 

Malcolm, on the North St. Anns, a trip I had long contem- 

plated, while I went into Quebec to replenish my sadly de- 
pleted stock of flies and tackle. 

On my return I met Mr. Charlo staggering along the road 
most gloriously drunk. He had taken advantage of my 
absence and wended his way to the settlement and there 
exchanged his earnings for David’s high wines. To all my 
abuse, he only replied with a drunken laugh, snapping his 
fingers and attempting to perform a pirouette, which, to 
my no small delight, landed him in the ditch beside the 
road, on his back, where I should have allowed him to re- 
main had not Charley Wolff, through a sympathetic feeling 
perhaps, helped him out and bundled him, head foremost, 
into the cart. 

These Indians are unreliable dogs when within five miles 
of whisky, though trustworthy enough in the bush and 
good guides and camp men. 

The sportsman visiting this region for the first time, un- 
1ess ambitious of penetrating far into the wilderness, would 
do well to procure the services, as guides, of some of the 
old settlers, many of whom are familiar with the good 
hunting and fishing grounds in the closer proximity of the 
settlements. George Neil, of Valcartier, is considered by 
the many Quebec gentlemen who employ him to be the 
prince of hunters and good fellows, and the fact remains 
unchallenged. His charges are, I believe, one dollar per 
diem and board. 

For distant journeys, an Indian guide is indispensible, 
owing to their superior knowledge of woodcraft and the in- 
terior of the country. The sportsman, in the latter instance, 
must come prepared to do battle with those pests ef the 
wilderness—the black flies, and to suffer some of the priva- 
tions that the limited amount of baggage which himself 
and guides can carry over the mountains, will entail. His 
initiation may prove a severe one, but he will never regret 
it. The beauties that will be opened up to him at every 
step, and the sport he will enjoy, either with his rifle or 
rod, as chance or fancy may dictate, will prove an ample 
recompense. I am not an enthusiast myself ever hunting, 
though let me add, I have witnessed, and at times enjoyed 
good sport with both rifle and shot gun. If little is said in 
these articles about it, it is not on account of any scarcity 
of game, but the inclination to pursue it. I am at all times 
more at home with a fly rod in my hands than with rifle or 
gun, though I never go into the bush without one er the 
other. 

For the benefit of the hunter I will here give a short 
resume of the game most to be met with. First .in order 
comes the moose, cariboo, lynx, and bear, and then follows 
the small fur-bearing animals, such as the fox, beaver, 
otter, fisher, and mink. Wild fowl and partridges fill up 
the list. 

I made up the packs in the evening in the bark corseau, 
the most convenient for carrying during the warm weather, 
when a blanket pack would act very much like a blister. 
It is constructed from a large sheet of balsam bark, doubled 
in two and sewed up at the sides, a couple of hoops like 
those of a barrel are then fastened inside to keep it distend- 
ed, and it is complete on the addition of a pack strap, 
which, when ready for carrying, is placed across the chest 
and shoulders, the corseau resting onthe back. If properly 
made, it is waterproof, and fish are more easily transported 
in them when salted for keeping. 

Before dawn I was down at Mr. Neilson’s and found 
Charlo sober after his night’s rest. We crossed the river 
on the flat, and at sunrise we halted at the falls on the river 
Aue Pins, and on a large rock lighted our fire and prepared 
the morning meal. This little river literally teems with 
trout, and I have known one rod to take out in s few hours 
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ten dozen, though few would exceed a haifa pound in 
weight. At its entrance into Lake St. Joseph, good bass 
fishing can be had by trolling. Near us are the vestiges of 
asettlement, attempted years ago, though abandoned on 
the death of the founder and the consequent giving out of 
the means necessary to carry it to a successful completion. 
Our road is along the river until we reach the lakes of the 
same name, five in number. We skirt the first two and 
then strike over the mountains to the west. Near the junc- 
tion of the St. Anns and Tuillerie Rivers, we crossed the 
latter by wading through its rapid current. The river was 
high, and when I reached the middle of the channel the 
force of the waters almost swept me from my feet, and I 
deemed it politic to remain quiet until helped out of the 
predicament by Charlo’s coming to my assistance. Here 
it was that I met with the first evidence of those fearful 
hurricanes that sometimes sweep through the gorges of the 
mountains, levelling everything before them. They are 
termed wind-falls. This one was some two acres in width 
and miles in length. Such had been the force of the storm 
that-not a twig was left standing.. Mighty monarchs were 
lying uprooted and so snarled among the others that a way 
was wita difficulty forced through it. The Indian takes 
advantage of it to set his snare for the unsuspecting cariboo 
or moose that attempts tocross it. At irregular distances a 
sort of road is cut or cleared through it, and in the centre, 
earefully concealed from view, is spread out the fatal noose 
elevated about a foot above the ground. It is then fully 
secured to a sapling which is bent over some projecting 
tree. The deer gets his foot into the noose, and disturbing 
the spring, it jumps up firmly, fastening the noose about the 
leg. All its frantic efforts to free itself are unavailing, and 
the rifle of the Indian puts an end to its existence. * 
Numbers are in this way taken every season. 

We camped this night on a little hard wood knoll above 
the river. I shot a number of partridge, and these served 
up 4 la sauvage, area dainty tit bit. With a dogo rise 
them, a very handsome bag might be made with a gun in a 
few hours. Sometime after dark I was startled by what 
I at first thought was a human voice some distance shouting 
‘the ! he !” 

“Charlo,” I said, ‘‘there is some one calling.” 

He smiled, and asked me if I had forgotten our old 
friends, the loons. 

I comprehended it all now in a moment. There is 
scarcely a lake of any size that is not inhabited by a pair of 
these singular birds. The cry we heard was from a loon 
on Grande Lac, fully a mile and a half from where we were 
camped. 

We journeyed up the river next day, alternately in the 
water and along the bank, as the exigencies of the case re- 
quired. In the afternoon we reached the Peéhé a Malcolm. 
Long before we arrived I saw the frowning mountain, Ja 
Bee de la’ Pordriz, that stands sentinel over the pool. It 
rises itself six or seven hundred feet perpendicularly from 
the river which flows deep and silently at its base; on the 
east side the river widens and forms a pool several acres in 
extent. A hard gravelly bottom with numerous cold springs 
gushing from the banks and the opposite cliff forms the 
Péché a Malcolm. It derives its name from a Mr. Malcolm, 
who fished this pool, and in a week’s sport took out several 
hundred trout, running from one and a half pounds to five. 
They smoked their fish and constructed themselves a dug 
out, and awaiting a favorable rise in the river, which takes 
place rapidly after a rain, floated down to St: Raimond with 
their booty. One party only has visited it since; my old 
companion, Mr. Neilson, and Charlo, and the success of 
that trip told in my old friend’s graphic style, inspired me 
to the present undertaking. 


We constructed our bark cabin on the site of the old one,and 
having put together a raft, Ispliced my rod in the evening 
and selected my most tempting flies to be fully prepared 
for the struggle with the mighty denizens of the pool. 
At dawn I shoved off on the raft above the pool, and drift- 
ing down a short distance, anchored. The first cast is over 
an old sunken log, the fly hovers over it for an instant and 
lightly touches the water. A moment more and it is seized 
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and I fecl that I have met a worthy foe. He darts down 
stream, rapidly reeling out fifty yards of line before I give 
him the but, and turn him back to the pool where he 
sulks. Gently I bear on him and he turns once more down 
stream, giving a series of jumps out of water, the pliant 
rod bending to his waywardness. For the last time I turn 
him, and I bring him exhausted beside the raft and suc- 
cessfully land him. Three pounds and a half, fully, and I 
survey him with much complacency. My next cast was 
not so successful. In the excitement of the moment I 
struck too quickly, and after a short run I losthim. My 
next is two pounds, and the next three and over. I must do 
better than this! In my fly book was a very ancient 
salmon fly, gorgeous in its colorings, and fully an inch and 
a half long. I attached it as the tail fly and cast far out 
under a projecting rock that threw its shadow over the 
pool. A splash follows, and a five pounder rises, and’ 
seizing my salmon fly goes down. He remains quiet a 
moment, preparing for the mighty rush that followed. 
My line is all run out befcre I give him the but. Snap! 
my salmon fly has parted from the gut close to the shank. 
So much for using old flies. When the sun peeped over 
the tree tops, warning me to return to breakfast, Ihad a 
half dozen more varying from one and a half pounds to 
three. 

Trout will seldom rise to a fly during the glare and hea 
of the day, and even should they, the black flies would 
render fishing anything but a pleasant pastime. 

Having the greater part of the day before us, I determine 
to climb the mountain from the side above the pool. Our 
luncheon is put up,gun and ax slung, and crossing the river 
we commence the ascent. I have never made an accomp- 
lishment of crawling up side walls, fly like, though I claim 
to be able to hold my own under most circumstances. A 
dozen times did I regret having been so foolhardy as to at- 
tempt it, but I was bound to succeed now. By a series ot 
hauling, pushing and catching at stray bushes that hold out 
their assistance, we finally reach the top, and seating my- 
self on an inviting rock, I abandon myself to the charming 
vista spread out before me. Dozens of lakes peeping from 
their varied green surroundings, the St. Lawrence, a 
mere sinuous thread in the far distance, while the little 
camp at our feet, from which the smoke of the fire curls 
upwards, is liliputian in its dimensions. The wild glen, 
through which the St. Anns discharges itself in a series of 
falls, is plainly visible. 

Charlo selects a favorable spot near the verge of the cliff, 
spreads out the luncheon, to which we both do more than 
ample justice. Pipe follows, and we sit there and discuss 
the question of the names of the different lakes visible. 
That evening’s fishing resulted in some handsome fish, the 
largest three and a half pounds. Next day we visited the 
falls five miles above our encampment. They are three in 
number with a fall each of twenty-five feet with deep pools 
intervening, out of which I took some dozens of good sized 
fish. This was another day of great enjoyment, and witha 
sigh, I gave the order for our return on the morrow, for all 
things must come to an end, and the inventory of our pro- 
visions show they are fast coming to a similar end. 

The wind must have changed during the night, for I 
awoke with a sense that I was choking, which was not far 
from the truth, for the smoke was pouring into the camp 
in a cloud. I beat a hasty retreat, and being now fuily 
“awakened lighted my pipe and seating mysclf on a log be- 
side the fire, gave utterance to a war whoop to clear my 
Jungs and which brought Charlo to his feet in surprising 
short time under the impression perhaps that hostile sav- 
ages were making a descent. 

We packed up, and at dawn are floating down the river 
cn our raft. The first few miles were uneventuai until we 
got into the rapids. Half way down the ugliest of these, 
a huge boulder, rears its head, around which the water 
seethesand foams. It is too late to avoid it and we can only 
brace ourselves for the shock that follows. It comes, and 
we are driven high and dry on its surface. Charlo pitches 
forward and lands himself in my unwelcome arms. All 
our efforts to free the raft are unavailing, and we ruefully 
survey the prospect of a ducking before we can reach the 
shore. We are not disappointed, and resuming our packs 
mournfully take up our march. Next day we reached 


home without further event. 
J..M. F. Ir. 


For Forest and Stream. 
SNOE-SHOEING IN MAINE. 


ies Rincen 

E left Greenville, at the foot of Moosehead Lake; 

one bright morning in February. The day before 

we had supplied ourselves with an outfit for moose hunt- 

ing. Anance, the aged Indian, chief of the Abenakis and 

St, Regis tribes, a mere handful now, had been engaged to 

go with us as guide, and from him we obtained snow- 

shoes, moccasins, a sled, and other things indispensable in 
a winter camp. 

We were to travel on the frozen lake tothe northwest 
“carry,” the extreme northern end, forty miles from Green- 
ville, where our first night’s camp would be. Four feet of 
solid ice, with water and snow covering the lake, made the 
going bad. Our conveyance was a two horse, open-box 
sleigh or pung, in which everything except the sled was 
packed. At noon we had reached Mt. Kineo, where we 
warmed up before the log fire in the hotel, and obtained a 
nice dinner of caribou venisoz. and lake trout. 

Mt. Kineo is a prominent feature of Moosehead Lake, a 
miniature mountain, with precipices and frozen cascades 
projecting from the eastern shore into the lake, It is 
reached by steamer in summer, but in winter few except 
lumberers and hunters pass this way. 
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Leaving here a little after noon, we started on the re- 
maining twenty miles of our journey over the lake. The 
snow became deep and traeckless, although the road had 
been “‘bushed,’ with small spruces. The stout horses gave 
signs of failing, and at the end of afew miles our driver 
declared that to attempt to drive to the carry would kill the 
beasts. A hurried conversation was held, and we decided 
to snow-shoe it. Soon our traps were got out and packed 
on the sled, snow-shoes fastened on, and we set off, drag- 
ging the sled, while the team slowly made its way back to 
Kineo. A good crust made travelling easy, and before 
dusk we had done ten miles or more. Mount Katahdin’s 
snowy sides were standing boldly out to the northeast over 
the black shore line of spruces. We were already in 
sight of the carry when a snow squall came sweepi! g down 
upon us, and almost without warning we were in darkness, 
the whirling, driving snow blast obliging us to cower be- 
fore it with our blankets held tight over our heads. After 
some aimless attempts to reach the shore, we gathered about 
the sled, and by the light of a match under a blanket 
took an observation of the pocket compass. To our sur- 
prise we had left the course and were heading away to- 
wards the western shore. There was nothing to be done 
but to wait. The squall passed_off, the shores were in 
sight again, and our journey resumed, 

It was now raining, and the softened snow clung to our 
snow-shoes until the weight became most trying. At nine 
o'clock we reached northwest carry, and threw ourselves 
down exhausted on the snow. Anance soon had a fire 
going, and after a drink of hot tea, and a biscuit, we 
started. on the two miles across the carry, where a wooden 
tram road had been built by lumbermen, connecting the 
lake with the west branch of the Penobscot River. Slowly 
we dragged ourselves, stopping often to rest before we 
reached the deserted log cabin, where a roaring fire in the 
stove made all comfortable, and we stretched our tired 
limbs on the spruce boughs, content to have shelter, 
though our feet were chafed and smarting from the unac- 
customed tramp of twenty miles on snow-shoes. Never, 
except in an emergency, should a novice in snow-shoeing 
attempt a long tramp at starting. He will find locomotion 
impossible for some time, and may lose several days in re- 
cruiting. 

In consequence of our first day’s shoe tramp we lost the 
whole of the next day, being laid up with stiff and aching 
limbs and sore feet, so that lying on the boughs, or putting 
guns and ammunition in order, was our only occupation. We 
were to travel up the west branch of the Penobscot on the 
ice, then, following up the Elm stream, a tributary from 
the north, to reach the hunting grounds and make camp at 
night. 

It was a clear, bright morning when we set off from the 
“carry,” the crust on the river ice being so firm that snow 
shoes were not required, except when open water, caused 
by rapids, obliged us to take a short detour in the woods. 
Tracks of caribou (Loup cervier, or Lucivee, in hunter’s par- 
lance) were frequent, and an occasional otter’s slide on the 
snow banks, near openings in the ice. Anance brought 
with him several traps for beaver and mink, which are 
still quite plenty in Maine. 

Passing Babb & Stricklan’s lumber camp, now deserted, 
we arrived at the mouth of the Elm stream about noon, 
and indulged in a tin cup of hot tea and some slices of 
cold raw salt pork and biscuit, the pork being a new ex- 
perience to one of our party, a novice in moose hunting, 
who, being born a true Briton, had all the native pluck and 
endurance so necessary in this kind of hunting. Young 
G. did not expect to find luxuries in the woods in winter, 
and relied on a glass barrel of whiskey which he carried 
wrapped in his buffalo robe and strapped on his back 
through the whole trip. 

N., a civil engineer and an experienced moose - hunter, 
who knew the importance of throwing aside every unnec- 
essary ounce of baggage, had insisted on our travelling as 
lightly as possible, so that one sled had sufficed for all our 
traps. Each of us, except the Indian, carried a buffalo 
robe containing a change of socks and other smaller arti- 
cles. After leaving the river we found the snow in the 
“tote road” deep and yielding. Snow-shoes were put on, 
and now came additional work in hauling the sled over 
snow hummocks and through brush, with frequent slew- 
ings and upsets. Anance drew with the rope across his 
chest, Indian fashion, following the track beaten down by 
our snow shoes. However, after several miles of weari- 
some pulling, the sled was abandoned at the side of the 
road. After distributing the provisions in our packs we 
pushed on through spruce and hemlock swamps, open tim- 
ber, beech, birch, and straggling moose wood, and just at 
dusk we found theruins of a lumber camp, all that remained 
being a portion of the roof buried in snow, but having a 
space under it quite dry, and large enough for our party to 
crawl under and even sit upright. To work we went, using 
our srow-shoes for shovels, and cleared a space for a fire, 
which was soon blazing in front of our apology for a camp. 

I should mention that before leaving New York we had, 
at the suggestion of N., provided ourselves with buffalo 
robes sewed up so as to form bags, with the hair inside, 
into which we crawled feet foremost, drawing the mouths 
together over our heads. This was a comfortable arrange- 
ment until the melted snow, dropping from the roof, soaked 
the hides, and our bags were frozen stiff before morning. 

‘ There is little romance about a winter camp. Snow 
scenes are not ‘‘beautiful” to eyes moist and inflamed by 
smoke and snow glare, and when the body is frozen and 
thawed by turns. True, there is a grandeur in the moonlit 
forest, or when the branches crash and crack before a gale, 





but there is little comfort or luxurious ease in winter 
camps. 
In reealling the hardships and exposure that attend win- 


‘ter hunting and sleeping in the snow when overtaken by 


night, I can yet affirm that we gained much strength and 
renewed health by snow-shoeing in Maine, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. 

Our first huat was a reconnoisance. Anance led off 
through the spruces loaded with snow, gradually ascending 
to hard wood ridges, where we looked for signs, or “‘rav- 
ages,”’ as the Canadian French hunters call the work of the 
moose made by browsing. Towards night, having found 
no fresh signs, and when nearing camp I wounded a white 
hare with a ball, and following, intent on hare soup for 
supper, 1 became separated from my companions. Sud- 
denly I found myself in a moose yard. I heard them 
crashing through the forest, but could see nothing as they 
went off. Their tracks were like those of a horse in deep 
snow. Marking the spot I returned to camp, whereupon I 
was taken to task for starting the moose so late in the day. 

We were to move camp next day to another lumber 
camp, which we hoped to find habitable. While on our 
way a fresh moose track was found crossing our path, evi- 
dently my frightened game of yesterday. Here was a 
lucky find, as we could follow and ‘‘still hunt” them as 
soon as our new camp was established. When found, the 
lumber camp was literally snowed under, and it required 
much shovelling before the door was found and we got in. 
There were the Deacon seat and spruce beds ready for use. 
A square altar of pure white snow stood in the centre, 
under the smoke hole in the roof, the accumulations of a 
winter’s storms, and the rest of the day was speni in clear- 
ing the snow out, getting firewood, and making things 
comfortable. The weather, which had been clear and cold, 
soon changed to clouds, with snow, which fell incessantly 
for two days, an addition of nearly three feet, and making 
about eight feet on the ground. The light snow was suit- 
able for still hunting, but the travelling was more difficult. 
At every step one raised a small mountain on the toe of 
each snow-shee, and our pace was slow as in single file we 
followed the tracks of the moose. A bed or hollow in the 
snow under a large spruce tree showed where the moose 
had passed the night previous. Thence he went on with 
many devious turnings, plucking buds and browsing on 
young spruce trees, breaking off the tops and strewing the 
snow with branches; ‘‘ravaging,” in fact, the forest. The 
signs grew fresher. We were now on a track made within 
an hour, and if all the rules of still hunting were observed 
we might have moose meat for supper. Cautiously mov- 
ing foot by foot, watching the drooping mosses to keep 
against the wind, we approached. Suddenly a huge black 
object rose slowly from the bushes; first a long clumsy 
head and pendulous snout held high in the air, listening. 
A moment’s delay and away he dashed. I took a quick 
sight and fired, Now the chase began. Slipping over, 
and tripping into the deep moose tracks, or cutting off by 
detours, we followed on. Another shot from N., and we 
knew the game was ours. Coming up, we stood about the 
monster, admiring his strong limbs, and wondering at his 
ugly, uncouth head, small cunning eye, and large asinine 
ears. The snow was soon trampled and dyed with the 
creature’s blood, as with skiilful hands Anance removed 
the hide and prepared the meat, all to be left covered with 
snow to be hauled to camp when convenient. 

Moose meat is very good eating, and is highly prized by 
the Maine backwoodsmen in their winter larder. We car- 
ried to camp sufficient meat for present use, the result being 
a series of savory broils, stews, and ‘‘brochettes” made on 
spruce sticks instead of silver skewers. 

Snow continued falling for several days, during which 
we could not hunt, but took comfort in our snug camp. 
Then we repacked buffalo robes and started for home. 

I shall not attempt to describe the march of eleven miles 
back to the ‘“‘carry.” At dusk we were still following 
down the west branch of the Penobscot, almost exhausted. 
Indeed, we could not climb a few feet of the river bank 
without resting and drajning the few drops of G.’s precious 
whiskey. Atthe cabin we found a party of lumberers, 
driven out of the woods by the deep snow. Down the lake 
men and oxen went in single file, and at Kineo we began 
to taste again the sweets of civilized life and the ‘‘bouquet”’ 
of Chenery’s burgundy. JOHN AVERY, 

Secretary and Engineer Blooming Grove Park. 
—————<¢6e—— 


LOOSE LEAVES FROM A SURVEYOR’S 
JOURNAL. 
——.—__—. 


INJUNS AND A HARD TRAMP, 


——_~~— 

Eprtor ForEsT AND STREAM :— 
I HAD been out two or three trips for the company, 

when I sent for ‘‘Mot,” my old room mate. The com- 
pany wished some land looked up beyond the Black river 
and a return made in time fora sale. It would be a long, 
hard journey and return through the unbroken woods, 
skirting swamps, and over a rough country requiring a party 
of more than ordinary mettle to get back in time. I knew 
for pluck and endurance, combined with great social 
qualities, Mot was just the boy for the occasion. For he 
had a heart as large as the circumference of his compact 
little body, (for its genial warmth permeated his whole sys- 
tem,) while physically he was as tough asa pine knot, and 
give him plenty of fuel, that is, his rations, (I don’t mean 
fluids) regularly and in sufficient quantity, and his pluck 
would carry him through almost anything. His sympa- 
thies, too, were always on the alert; he would have made a 
splendid knight in those days of chivalry, in relieving dis- 
tressed maidens and doing battle for the oppressed. 
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We had been but a few days on our trip, and had stopped 
by the side of a path that wound around the base of the 
mountain, and were debating whether to take the longer 
route by the path or with our heavy packs climb over the 
mountain, when we were startled by the sound of whist- 
ling and of horses’ feet approaching. There soon appeared 
a young Indian mounted on his mustang or Indian pony. 
He sat bolt upright, with his blanket thrown carelessly 
over one shoulder, while his rifle in his hand was thrown 
across in front of him. He seemed in a pleasant mood, and 
as he went by he nodded and gave us the usual ‘‘Bozu,” 
which I returned. Following at a short distance came his 
squaw, loaded down (as usual) with all the traps and para- 
phernalia of a Nitchee ‘‘on a move,” wigwam poles, skins, 
pots, bundles, &c. Poor thing, she was bent nearly double; 
and she could hardly stagger along under the load that 
would have been too much forastrong man. Knowing 
the character and custom of the IndiansI merely said, 
turning to Mot, ‘‘rather tough, isn’t it?” and I was about 
toresume the journey, when Mot replied, with flashing 
eyes, all the spirit of chivalry and honest indignation 
aroused within him, “tough? it is outrageous; I won’t stand 
it; will you stay by me, George?” ‘‘What do you propose 
todo?” ‘Do? I mean to right that poor woman and make 
that red scoundrel treat her like a Christian.” I said, ‘‘it 
won't do, Mot; that is their way, as hard as it appears to 
us, but it is none of our business; the men never do any 
labor themselves, the squaws do it all.” But with tears in 
his eyes the boy begged me not to deny him. Considera- 
bly perplexed, somewhat curious, and not a little amazed, 
I said, ‘‘well, go ahead.” He rushed up to the Pottawat- 
tamie, saying, ‘“‘here get off that horse,” took the pack 
from the squaw and commenced dividing it into three par- 
cels, all the while expostulating in no gentle tones with the 
Indian, who seemed thunderstruck at the movements, but 
looked on in dogged silence but with glittering eyes. Once 
or twice his hand reached down for his knife, but as my 
double barrel, with both hammers up, was bearing on his 
breast, a look from my eye caused the hand each time to 
retreat. Mot says, ‘“‘you scoundrel, to treat your wife so.” 
“Ug! my squaw.” ‘‘Yoursquaw,” replied the knight er- 
rant, ‘‘she is your wife in the sight of God and man, and 
you ought to be strung up for such dastardly treatment.” 
The squaw didn’t seem to like the change either, but Mot 
was inexorable. After dividing the pack, having given 
one to the squaw, and with considerable difficulty fastened 
another on the back of tae pony, which, not being accus- 
tomed to such things, danced around pretty lively, he 
placed the other on the Indian’s shoulders, and then I 
thought there would be a fight sure; twice he had his knife 
half out of his sheath, but my threat to shoot him down 
then and there each time deterred him. Mct said, ‘‘there, 
you scoundrel, go on; and if I ever know of your treating 
your wife in that way again I'll break every bone in your 
body.” With sullen silence, leading the pony, the Potta- 
wattamie disappeared around a bend in the path. *‘There,” 
said Mot, drawing a Jong breath, ‘I’ve done one good 
deed.” ‘‘Done a good deed,” I replied; ‘‘do you know 
what you have done? You have not only made an enemy 
for life, and very foolishly too, but you have caused that 
poor squaw to get one of the worst whalings she ever had 
in all her servitude. That arrangement won't last ten min- 
utes, and I will prove it to you, but you must promise not 
to interfere again, for this is too ticklish business for us 
here alone in the woods. An Injun never forgets an in- 
sult of such a kind, and it will be his consummate cowar- 
dice that will prevent his following us and knifing us in 
our very beds.” ‘‘Poh! I'll risk that; I ain’t afraid.” 
“Well, Idon’t know asIam afraid exactly, but it don’t 


pay to take such chances.” 


Now to prove my first assertion, we struck across the 
mountain and hit the path onthe other side before they 


got there. We had but just arrived at the path and 
concealed ourselves, when we heard the step of the pony, 
and as it came up there was Mister Nitchee on its back, 
(but he was not whistling now,) with only his blanket and 
rifle, while behind him, bent more double than before, tot- 
tered the poor squaw with all the load, and we could see 
by the furrows down her dirty and besmeared cheeks, and 
red, swollen eyes. that she had been having a hard cry. I 
placed my hand on Mot’s shoulder, and it was all I could 
do to compel him to keep his promise and not again med- 
dle in a matter that was none of his business. He learned 
more about Injuns and their customs afterwards. 

The life of a squaw is a life of the most degrading ser- 
vitude, from the sugar season in the spring—the only time 
when they seem to enjoy themselves, and then they give 
up to wholesale gossip and hilarity— through the corn 
planting, tending, harvesting, &c., to the trapping season 
in the fall, it is one long round of hard work, with kicks 
and cuffs only as pay. 

The squaw does all the work, even builds the wigwam, 
cuts the wood, cooks the food, cures the skins, and when 
moving, carries all the loa hey ever object to their 
husbands doing work, as they say it makes his hand trem- 
ble, and he can’t kill ‘heap game,” a cunning dodge, no 
doubt, of the Indian on Mrs. Nitchee. 

A group of squaws making sugar is a grotesque and 
amusing sight. As the time for the running of the sap ap- 
proaches, a party of perhaps twenty or thirty families or 
more will gather in the woods where there may be a sufli- 
cient number of the maple trees. The wigwams will be 
built around in a large circle, the kettles, all small of 
course, holding perhaps only three or four quarts, (for in 
their many movings they could not carry larger ones,) 
strung on poles in a line with a continuous fire the whole 
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be clarifled or grained. 


in taste. 


she is indeed lucky. 


The immediately 


is life,” at least of the Pottawattamie, as I knew them. 


bed and extended far into the woods. 


tap on the resounding tree, but when we looked for him, 
he was ‘‘non est;” or we would hear the hoarse croak of a 


tall tree, adding only a greater depth to our sombre feel- 
ings. No deer, no grouse, no other living creature could 
we see. 

We had been two days with only eight small crackers 
apicce, with our coffee; we were getting very weak. Poor 
Mot, a young Hercules witha full stomach, wilted like a 
child; his pluck was magnificent; although with difficulty 
he could lift his weary limbs over a two foot log, nota 
murmur escaped him. Being more hardened to such 
things I felt the matter much less, but oh, how I pitied 
him. 

We were crawling through a poplar barren, when some- 
thing flopped up and was gliding off through the bushes. 
My gun was at my shoulder in a moment, and as the smgke 
cleared away I had the satisfaction of seeing something 
pitch down through the leaves some forty yards distant. 
Mot’s eyes glistened, and a fervent ‘‘thank God” broke 
from him. I, though somewhat pleased, did not feel quite 
so exhilarated, as I had rather a faint idea of what I had 
killed. Upon approaching the place, we picked up a large 
gray bird, a bird of feathered horns and monstrous eyes. 
I could not restrain my laugh, bad asI felt, at the expres- 
sion on Mot’s face, as he said, ‘‘is itan owl?’ But we 
were hungry enough even foran owl. We carried him 
along over the barren until we struck down into a hollow 
and found a brook. I picked the bird while Mot made the 
flre. Icut up the fowl, and with pepper and salt put it 
into our pail over the fire; to be sure there were more 
bones than meat, and originally more feathers than both 
together, but we were very hungry. Now,I am aware 
that there isa very settled impression abroad in regard to 
ow] as an edible delicacy, but I assure Judge M— and Tom 
J— that that owl soup was not to be laughed at or treated 
in a trifling way. I tell you it was a serious business to us- 
The soup was good, though I fully believe myself that an 
onlon, with a carrot, a few sliced potatoes, a little celery, 
a taste of Worcester, or a dash of Cayenne, might have im- 
proved it some. We had rather a severe muscular tug, too, 
at the bones, and Mot remarked that, like the man and the 


c’ow,-under the peculiar circumstances he could eat owl 
but that ‘‘he did not hanker arter it.” If it-did not exactly 
save our lives, we at least arose from that attack strengh- 
ened and rejuvenated. How good our pipes did taste, (per- 
hapa your dainty city sport would think so after such a 


length. The sap is gathered in small baskets or buckets 
of birch bark, which‘are hung on the trees under where 
a downward gash has been made half girdling the tree. 
These buckets hold only a pint or more, and have to be gath- 
ered and emptied often. The boiling sap is kept almost con- 
tinually on the move from kettle to kettle, until, towards the 
thirtieth or fortieth kettle or less, it is sugar and ready to 


To be sure an Indian is not very particular in his tastes 
or neat in his domestic affairs, and if he comes home hun- 
gry is pretty apt to chuck into the boiling syrup the body 
of a squirrel or muskrat, or in fact anything else in the 
eating line, but the squaws have a way peculiar to them- 
selves of clarifying it, and when they take pains it isa 
good article. They doit up in packages of birch bark, 
which are called mocucks, and when of fine quality it finds a 
ready market, though I have seen some Injun sugar that 
was simply abominably black in appearance and execrable 


The Nitchee then takes the mocucks, or rather, compels 
the squaw to take them to the settlements, where he trades 
them off for whiskey, amunition, whiskey, nicknacks, and 
whiskey, and if the squaw gets a string of beads or a red 
handkerchief and no kicks or cuffs from her drunken lord, 


As I said before, the happy time for the squaw is during 
the “‘sugar making.” Then are they gathered together, and 
all their woman nature comes out strong, and like their 
lighter sisters, gossip is the order of the day. What a per- 
fect babble of tongues; all are talking and gesticulating to- 
gether; talk, talk, chat, chat, rattlety bang; with their 
rippling laughter now and then arising above all the clatter. 
surrounding trees and bushes are 
adorned (?) with many a pappoose, silently swinging back 
and forth, as the little occupant, with its shining bead-like 
eyes, watches the movements going on; uttering no cry 
under any circumstances; the rain may beat down upon 
their unprotected heads, or the hot sun may strike full in 
their dusky faces, no one ever heard an Indian baby utter 
a word of complaint. Every now and then a mother would 
jump up from herstirring kettle, seize one of the boards to 
which her offspring was strapped, clasp it to her breast a 
few minutes and then hang it back in its place. The nut- 
brown child of the forest had received its dinner. During 
this season the lord of the wigwam, if not off on a hnnt, 
lies asleep all the day on his bed of skins or boughs. ‘‘Such 


““We had crossed the Black river, made our examination 
of the land, and turned back, but alas, the river froma 
width of a few hundred feet now reached over half a mile, 
the water from the recent freshet had overflowed its usual 
Our canoes 
were gone, our stock of provisions were only sufficient to 
reach the settlement on an ordinary occasion. Now we 
must take a weary tramp up the river, we knew not how 
far, until we found a crossing. A long and weary tramp 
wé had. Often went we to our bed of boughs with empty 
stomachs. The game seemel to have left for parts un- 
known. Now and then we. heard the woodpecker’s gentle 


solitary raven, as he stopped for a moment on the top of a 
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delicacy,) as we laid back ona bed of moss, and took an 
hour’s rest. I think that even Tom under such:circum- 
stances could have enjoyed a cigar, with no fear of a dele- 
terious effect on his nervous system, (couidn’t he, Lew?) 

We found a place at last where by falling a tree we cross- 
ed the river; we were then by our reckoning twenty-seven 
miles to a settlement, asaw mill on one of the eastern 
branches. That morning we had ten crackers apiece left, 
including the crumbs. We calculated after eating four for 
breakfast we could reach a deserted shanty we knew of 
eighteen miles distant, that night, then four more crackers 
for supper, leaving two again for breakfast, with coffee 
for one cup apiece each time. The next day we thought 
we could easily reach the saw mill. 

We fortunately found an old lumber road, and by follow- 
ing that we had easier travelling, and arrived at the shanty 
about two P. M. While getting ready for our supper and 
bed Mat looking up (and so hollow eyed and woe begone 
in all his appearance my heart smote me) said, ‘‘I think 
if I had those six crackers and those two cups of coffee in 
one, I could reach that mill to-night and get a square 
meal.” Well, if you think so we'll try it. It was a hard 
way, but just before dark we reached the place; we found 
a jolly lot of lumbermen, and were made heartily welcome. 
After a good wash and a rest, we were called to supper. I 
had explained matters to the good woman and a large sup- 
ply was placed before us. First I remember there was a 
large platter of fried venison, not less than ten pounds, to 
all appearances; roast potatoes, a good sized dish; broiled 
ditto; a large plate of hot biscuit, and an eight quart pan of 
fried doughnuts, with some kind of pie, I don’t remember 
what, and a pot of tea. 

I ate three or four slices of venison, with some potatoes, 
two biscuits and a couple of doughnuts, and drank two 
cups of tea. Mot had not said a word since we sat down, 
but I saw that he was going in heavy; in fact, was doing 
a good business. 

I went out to the mill, smoked a pipe, aud enjoyed a 
good talk with the proprietor. Nearly a half hour elapsed, 
when the woman came out, and consternation dire was de- 
picted in her countenance as she exclaimed— 

‘* For the Lord’s sake, what kind of a man is that in 
there ?” 

‘* Why,” said I, ‘‘ what isthe matter ?” 

‘You told me you were very hungry, and I know what 
appetites men of the woods have, and I cooked for eight, 
but as sure as you live he has eaten everything on the table 
and is asking for more venison.” Well, I replied, give him 
all he wants and charge accordingly in the bill. ‘‘Oh,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘it is not that. We have got plenty of it and 
he shall have all he wants, but where in the world does he 
put it? Are his legs hollow all the way down”? And 
Mot got it. Shortly after he came out pricking his teeth, 
saying he felt considerably better and could beat me clean 
out of my boots on a tramp the next day. 























































JACOBSTAFF. 


—————3§ 
MOUNTING DEER FEET. 
—-——-. 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

No doubt, during the past shooting season, many of your 
readers have succeeded in bringing down the magnificently 
antlered deer, caribou, or moose. Most sportsmen like to 
preserve a fine pair of antlers, and frequently a hoof is 
made into some useful or ornamental article. The mount- 
ing of the hoofs in some form or other is generally expen- 
sive, and frequently it is very inconvenient to get either 
hoofs or antlers mounted by a skilled person. It is to 
those whose distance from skilled labor, or the trouble and 
expense connected with mounting horns or hoofs, often 
causes them to cast away many a pair of antlers or set of 
feet which they would gladly have kept, that I would ad- 
dress myself. 

The feet of the deer, so generally thrown away, may be 
made to serve a variety of useful and ornamental purposes 
with a very little trouble. They make a pretty and appro- 
priate gun or fisliing rod rack; also, suitable pegs for hats 
or sporting accoutrements, and in conjunction with a pair 
of antlers form a very effective hat and coat rack fora 
hall. To make a gun rack take a piece of black walnut, 
ash, chestnut, or maple, about three inches wide, and one 
and a half inches thick. Plane it smooth, and if possible 
plane the edges with a molding plane; bore two holes, one 
near each end (say six inches distant), and at the same slant 
you wish your pegs to have; make the holes to fit the legs, 
which should have been cut off the length required. Im- 
mediately above the holes made to receive the legs, two 
small holes should be bored for the screws which fasten the 
Board to the wall. Fasten it up, and you have a neat and 
handsome support for your gun or rod. A row of hat 
pegs may be 1nade in this manner, and single ones may be 
made by using small squares of wood. 

A coat and hat rack for a hall may be made by crossing 
two strips of wood diagonally, or arranging as taste may 
dictate, and inserting a deer leg at each extremity and one 
at the crossing. A mounted head or pair of antlers should 
surmount the whole, the antlers being simply mounted by 
being screwed cr nailed toa piece of wood, either square 
or oval. 

In conclusion, I would say that where black walnut or 


other ornamental wood is‘not procurable, a most excellent 
imitation may be made by using common pine. Buya 
few cents worth of permanganate of potash; dissolve it in 
water, and stain your wood to any shade desired. When 
dry, varnish, you will have an imitation of walnut that 
almost surpasses the original. Hoping the above may 
ve of use to some of your many readers, I remain, 
Yours truly, TRANSIT. 
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For Forest and Stream. 
THE MOANING OF THE TIDE. 


—_-@ 
’ WAS abeauteous summer’s night, the moon was shining bright; 
I was dozing in my Sleepy-Hollow chair. 
While dozing there I dreame4, == in my dream 1t seemed 
To me thatI was you=:z again and fair. 
Iagain was * ;uvung man, a courting Betsy Ann, 
By the sea shore we were sitting side by side; 
And though our hearts with love were stirred, we uttered not a word, 
We were listening to the moaning of the tide. 


But my dream was rudely broke by Betsy Ann, who spoke: 

“I wish that you'd untie that horrid cur!”’ 

Just listen to the tune, he’s moaning at the moon, 

And you've tied him up so he can hardly stir.” 

Then I bid my dream adieu, though part of it was true, 

For Betsy Ann was standing by my side; 

And though we were not by the shore, to hear the ocean’s roar, 

We were listening to the moaning of the died. Luxe Tripp. 


a ppp an 
For Vorest and Stream. 
TO A CAGED BIRD. 
—_—_— _>——~ 
OOR bird! pine not because debarr’d 
From drinking of sweet freedom’s joys; 
Secure from danger, death and noise, 
Be philosophic—’tis not hard. 


Enough to eat, to drink and spare,’ 
So trim and neat thy cottage home; 
Why shoulds’t thou wish afar to roam, 
Where lurks the spoiler and the snare? 


Just think how many of thy race 

To want, cold, sickness, fall a prey, 
Whilst thou canst ply the livelong day, 
In thy snug, cosy resting-place. 


In vain I plead! You shake your head 
And try the iron bars once more; 
You'd barter all your varied store 

Of sweets—have liberty instead. 


Birdie, we share an equal fate, 

I would that freedom’s joys were mine; 
Like thee I trouble and repine, 

And rail against my present state. 


And though enough to eat have we, 
Yet life is but a dreary waste 
To us who crave in vain to taste 
The purer joys of liberty. 
Naw ORLEANS, 216 Common street. 
a ooo 


THE FISHERMAN’S SUMMONS. 


Jas. RUNNEG@AR. 


° —_——o— 
HE sea is calling, calling. 
Wife, is there a log to spare? 
Fling it down on the hearth and call them in, 
The boys and girls with their merry din, 
I am loth to leave you all just yet, 
In the light and the noise I might forget, 
The voiee in the evening air. 
The sea is calling, calling, 
Along the hollow shore. 
[ know each nook in the rocky strand, 
And the crimson weeds on the golden sand, 
And the worn old cliff where the sea-pinks cling, 
And the winding caves where the echoes ring. 
I shall wake them never more.§ 


How it keeps calling, calling, 

It is never a night to sail. 

I saw the ‘‘sea-dog”’ over the height, 

As I strained through the haze my failing s 
And the cottage creaks and rocks, well mgh 
As the old ‘‘Fox”’ didin the days gone by, 
In the moan of the rising gale. 


Yetit is calling, calling, 

It is hard on a soul I say 

To go fluttering outin the cold and the dark, 
Like the bird they tell us of, from the ark; 
While the foam flies thick on the bitter biast, 
And the angry waves roll fierce and fast, 
Where the black buoy marke the bay.§ = 


Do you hear it calling, calling? 

And yet, I am none so old.| 

At the herring fishery, but last year,} 

No boat beat mine for tackle and gear, 

And I steered the coble past the reef, 

When the broad sail shook like a withered leaf, 
And the rudder chafed my hold. 


Will it never stop calling, calling? 

Can't you sing a song by the hearth? 

A heartsome stave of a merry glass, 

Or a gallant fight, or a bonnie lass, 

Don’t you care for your grand-dad just so much, 
Come near then, give me a hand to touch, 

Still warm with the warmth of earth. 


You hear it calling, calling? 

Ask her why she sits and cries. 

She always did when the sea was up. 

She would fret, and never take bit on sup 
When I and the lads were out at night, 
And she saw the breakers cresting white 
Beneath the low black skies. 


But then, in its calling, calling, 

No summons to soul was sent. 

Now—well, fetch the parson, find the book, 

It is up on the shelf there, if you look. 

The sea has been friend, and fire, and bread; 

Pat me, where it will tell of me, lying dead, 

How it called. and I rose and went.—All the Year Round. 





Petrrarca.—La Nature tells us that in December last the 
mortal remains of Petrarch were exhumed for certain an- 
thropological purposes. The great Italian’s bones were 
found to be of an amber color, moist, and partly moul- 
dered. “The cranium, of medium size, was well preserved, 
and the frontal bone fully developed. The clothing was 
reduced to powder. From the size and length of the bones 
the divine poet must have been a man of middle height, 
and of robust constitution. Petrarch died in July, 1874, 
«lmost five hundred years ago. 





GUNS—A DIALOGUE. 

_»— 
——o two hundred and fifty years ago, a great deal of 
information of an amusing or instructive character, 
was conveyed to the reader by means of the dialogue. We 
are not too old to remember when those solemn and pre- 
ternatural little boys Sanford and Merton piayed a game at 
cross purposes, and when Julia asked her mamma real stun- 
ning posers about the moon, while Alfred put in, regarding 
the erratic motions of the stellar system, all of which }-rob- 
lems, themamma, a lady of the Sommervillian type, answer- 
ed in the most off hand and deliberate manner. In fact it 
was the chit-chat of no doubt a strictly astronomical, but 

very tiresome family. - 

Good old Isaac Walton loved the dialogue, and Piscator, 
Venator, Aucepsand Coridon talk to one another most sen- 
sibly, and their quaint dialogue is one of the great charms 
of the most admirable of books, the ‘‘Complete Angler.” 
Sir Humphrey Davy, not quite half a century ago, in some- 
what stiffer and more stately style, pits Halieus against 
Poites, and Physicus against Ornither, and we have given 
to usin this way all that the great savant knew about 
Salmonia, interpreted by his various dramatis persone. 

This dialogue method, perhaps a trifle antiquated, recall- 
ing the classic Greek chorus, has of course gone out of 
fashion, but it is by no means improbable that it may not 
be in vogue again some day. Without being, however, 
desirous of reproducing this method of instruction, having 


simply heard our friends, Aries Virga and Papilla, talking 


about guns and breech-loaders yesterday, we transcribe 
their conversation without any comment of our own.’ 


ARIES VIRGA AND PAPILLA—IN A CLUB ROOM.§ 


Aries.—It is perfectly useless, you never can convince 
me that a gun fitted for a gentleman’s use, which is safe or 
reliable and with any kind of penetration or precision can 
be produced by the gross. 

Papilla.—Still it is within the bounds of reason. Egg or 
Manton or Beckwith or others who lived seventy-five years 
ago, who made guns for our fathers, certainly never 
thought so. But neither the inventive nor the mechanical 
power have remained at a stand still during this half cen- 
tury. 

Aries.—In the first place the material in the guns those 
master artificers made up fifty years ago were better than 
what we use to-day. In old times they picked up all the 
horse-shoe nails to make the barrels with. 


Papilla.—Now let usstopright there. Itis quite probable 
that could we investigate it by any exact methods of com- 
parison, we could show that gun-powder fifty years ago, 
was by no means as well made, nor as strong, nor as effec- 
tive as it is to-day, and asforthat, Ithink it has been demon- 
strated, that with a lighter quality of metal, our guns can 
stand quite as much rending or bursting power as the old 
fowling pieces. We have had forcedly to make better bar- 
rels, for stronger and more powerful powder. As to our 
eapability of selecting soft homogeneous iron for gun bar- 
rels if we wanted to use it, which we do not, instead of our 
having to pick it up by the single horse shoe nail we could 
buy charcoal iron by the bloom, or ship-load, and have in a 
single bar all those excellent qualities which were only at- 
tainable seventy-five years ago, by collecting the material 
bit by bit. The fact is if you wish to make iron barrels, 
you might select iron from a hundred different grades. 

Aries.—That is all book learning, the result, my friend 
Papilla, of your having attended some bothering course of 
scientific lectures. Wellthen, if they do use steel for 
barrels to-day it is because the iron was too bad. They 
cannot finish guns in this country as well as they do in 
England. No American guns have any finish to them. 
They may be all right, but I donot want to carry a gun 
which is not perfection—even if guns can be made by the 
gross. 

Papilla.—Which shows yeur very excellent taste—,‘a 
thing of beauty is a—.” 

Aries.—Allow me. It is not looks alone. The gun 
must shoot well, and all that kind of thing, but at the same 
time, I want to pass my nail all over my gun, and if it 
cat@hes any where, if it is not as polished and smooth as a 
statue, why that condemns the gun in my sight, and for my 
use. 

Papilla.—I appreciate in every way your good judgment. 
Though you may be an exquisite in respect to your dress— 
your dogs, and horses and your arms, I must confess that 
you are a thorough master of the sportman’s art, and there 
are not many men in the field, better shots than my friend 
Aries Virga. I must remark, however, that you are fortu- 
nate in having at yourcommand means without limit. If 
I had your wealth, there is no doubt but that I would only 
be satisfied with a gun which would be a master piece of 
excellence and elegance. But yor must remember that 
where you can spend a hundred dollars, I can only spend 
five. While you: rational amusements cost you a thou- 
sand or so a year, I am forced to restrict mine to less than 
a hundred. - Now in the United States, I do not suppose I 
am the singular exception in this respect; shooting here is 
essentially democratic and universal; I have no head game 
keeper, nor under keeper to see to my arms, and attend to 
an arsenal of guns. What is wanted herein the United 
States are serviceable plain and cheap breech-loading guns, 
without any great elegance about them. Of course I expect 
to shock you by the comparison, now, a washing ma- 
chine—.” 


Aries.—A washing machine! Why that is arch treason. 


“What has such a thing as a washing machine to do witha 


gun? 



































































































Papilla.—I was only going to state that other countries, 
and other people, make other wants, and that just as cheap 
and good guns are required in the United States, anda 
demand has set in for them, exactly for the same reasons 


| washing machines were invented and sold. It is onlya 
question of supply and demand. 
Aries —Of course, I was waiting for that. You always 


must lug in political economy into subjects under discussion, 
But it is nonsense in talking of sportsmen to bring in wash- 
erwomen. There is an art, a mystery about the manufac. 
ture of a fowling piece, especially of abreech-loader. Why, 
even the names you see on English guns of the great makers, 
these people themselves do not know how a gun is made, 
It is the foreman of the shop who keeps the secrets. It 
comes down from father to son. Very few can fathom it. 
I am afraid friend Aries you are rushing in where angels 
fear to tread 

Papilla.—Bless me, Aries! Ido declare you are fully 
imbued with that nonsensical idea, and speak of the mystery 
of the gun maker, in a whisper. I do acknowledge to 
make a good gun, for a modern breech loader, is much 
more difficult to construct properly than the muzzle-loader, 
requires no end of mechanical instinct, and inventive 
power, though men’s hands and brains have advanced in 
cunning with the work required of them. Since you ob 
ject to my washing machines, have you any disinclination 
to compare a gun with a watch? 

Aries.—It is according to what you want to prove. Go 
on, however. 

Papilla.—Is a gun a mere de’icate piece of mechanism 
than a watch? 
= Aries.— Why no! 

Papilla.—Well then, if we can make good serviceable and 
cheap watches in the United States, not Frodshams, or 
Dents, or Jurgensens, precisely, but watches which an- 
swer every possible service, why can not we do the same 
thing for guns? 

Aries.—But I would rather still have a Dent watch. 

Papilla.—And so would I, but if Iand you and fifty 
others men wanted to pay seventy-five guineas for an 
American watth, I have no doubt but that the watch- 
makers in the United States could produce watches 
for those figures, precisely as good as the the best Eng- 
lish watches, and even as to style a trifle more elegant. 
In this 19th century, there can be no monopoly of manu- 
factures. 

Aries.—Well, is it just because people generally will not 
pay as much for an American gun as for an English gun, 
that English guns are better? 

Papilla.—Not exactly, but that may have something to 
do with it. But my friend Aries, as I consider your judg 
ment admirable as to guns, do tell me what you think is a 
good breech-loading gun? 

Aries.—Well, what I fancy is wanted in a breech-loader, 
is a gun that will not rattle, and will withstand any amount 
of wear and tear, in or out of water, and which is safe. 
An arm nut to be taken out on the back porch, to shoot a 
passing wood-cock with, but one which can be carried into 
the forests, or in the blinds or in the boat, and can be 
knocked about camp, and will bear all kinds of hard usage 
for months. 

Papilla.— Will your fine guns do that? 

Aries.—Certainly they will, and stand the work better 
than coarser made arms. I may differ from others, but 1 
want a breech-loader, a gun where the barrels are fastened 
to the stock of the piece. . 

Papilla.—No tip ups? 

Aries'—No, I dont want hinge pins, nor grips, nor eccen- 
trics, nor fancy breech actions of any kind. 

Papilla.—Are you describing a Snyder Allen then? 

Aries.—Not exactly, mine is an ideal gun, for in the Sny- 
der Allen the pin in.the side box breech becomes loosened 
sometimes when you are not aware of it. 

Papilla.—You then agree with the ordnance officers, 
who have all of them in the Jast five years, given the cold 
shoulder to all tip up or hinged arms? 

Aries.—Lefaucheux made the first hinged breech-loading 
gun, and he has been I think too servilely copied Ord- 
nance officers are right abouf the arms adapted to their 
use, and I can’t for the life of me see where the distinction 
can be drawn in regard to the mechanical principles be- 
tween what makes an efficient military and a sporting-arm. 
The same system ought to work in both—because—.” 


Papilla.—Bravo! now that is just where I have you. I 
thought your good judgment in regard to arms would have 
brought you to the subject of military arms. Now I put it 
to you, asa sane reasoning man, in the manufacture of 
good serviceable guns fer our soldiers in the United States, 
with the Springfields, the Remingtons, the Sharpes, the 
Ward Burton’s, the Maynards, the Berdans, the whole rest 
of them, have we not arrived at very great perfection? 


These guns are all made like buttons, not by the gross, but’. 


by the thousands, one like another, like watches, or wash- 
ing machines. You must nowledge that. Well then 
what reason is there, wy of these manufacturers can- 
not produee honest, strong, safe and cheap breech-loading 
guns by the same wonderful mechanical resources which 
they have invented for turning out military weapons of the 
utmost precision? 

Aries.—You can make an army gun in quantity, I sup. 
pose, but, nevertheless I must insist that fine guns are like 
Cremona violins, and are not turned out like buttons. 

Papilla.—Most of the world is satisfied, and must remain 
so, with commoner musica} instruments; it is only the grand 
masters, like Aries Virga, who can pay for their Cremona’s, 
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and play on them. But you imported a very fine gun the 


other day, did it meet your expectations? 

Aries.—Perfectly. 
not quite $525 laid down here. 
wanted. 


Papilla.—Do you shoot then toa pattern? Oh! Alcibiades 


of guns! 
Aries.—Of course I do. 
ideas about things. 


all patterns ynder three categories. 


sional shots around them 
Papilla.— Which pattern do you prefer? 


Aries.—It is according to what I want to use my gun for. 
The first gun 1 would take for geese, when I wanted to kill 
The second for snipe and flocks of birds, 
It may be 
the dilettanteism of sporting as to results, but it is perfectly 
possible to get guns to shoot in these ways, if you 


one bird certain. 
but the third gun I would like best for ducks. 


know where to buy your guns. 
Papilla.—You are indeed worth listening to. 


Aries.— Now I must confess, that all you have said to me 
about cheap guns may be true, but to return to your watch 
I suppose a machine can make the various parts, 


question. 
in fact the whole movement of a watch. 
Papilla.—Certainly. 


Aries. —Can a machine regulate a watch, adjust it? Find 


out the faults, the idiosyncracies of the time keeper? 


Papilla.—Of course not, some skilled hand work is mostly 


necessary. 


Aries. —Hand work has nothing to do with it friend Pa- 
It is head work which comesinto play here. When 
I pay $500 for my English gun, I divide the bill as fol- 
That means 
Labor $200, that includes all 
the barrel forging, boring, Jock filings, braizing, wood-cut- 
Now something else 
comes in; the brains of the foreman of the shop, or of 
the maker of the gun, who has tried the gun may be one 
hundred times in altering the barrels or the bore a little 
every time he shoots my gun, until he gets it to throw the 
shot exactly tosuit his fancy or mine—well, that portion of 
the expense, I put down at $275, and I do not think I am 
Now when I say that I 
am perfectly willing to give a good round sum of money 
for my gun, I expect to pay for the time and skill employed 
in adjusting the gun, and I affirm that the best English 
makers do this work, when they are paid for it, and do it 
thoroughly and conscientiously. That is what I mean by 


pilla. 


lows: Material twenty-five dollars, not more. 


cost of iron, steal and wood. 


ting, and more delicate finishing. 


paying a penny too much for it. 


the secrets of the trade. 


Papilla.—You pay then for the experience of the ‘gun 
Well it as richly merits compensaticn as any thing 
else. In fact, Aries, I must confess there is a great deal of 


maker. 


reason in what you say. 


Aries.—I am forced too to allow that as to th> feasibility 
of manufacturing good cheap breech-loaders at home, why 
what you have mentioned to me, when I think it over, leads 


me to suppose that it might be done. 
Papilla.—Might be done? Why it is done to-day. 


Aries.—Do you shoot with one of your breech-loading 


guns made by the gros sas you said? 

Papilia.—Of course I do. 

Aries.—And it satisfies ) our requirements? 

Papilla.—Perfectly. 

Aries.—And my English gun suits me. We are then 
both contented, and there can be no differences between 
us. : 

Papilla.—I suppose Achilles could not have fought as 
well unless he had had a silver bossed shield, a mirror for 
the Graces and a glaive of exquisiteworkmanship When 
I have time I will look up my Homer. 

Aries.—And the Spartans, who did wonderful slaughter 
with their more homely weapons? 

Papilla.—Chaum a son gout. That is it, aint it? 

Aries.—Precisely, ouly that there was but a single Achilles 
who could afford to shoot with a $600 breech-loading, 
whereas the general herd of Thracians, Lacedemonians, 
Spartans and Greeks, generally had to use much cheaper 
guns when they went after their game. 


Papilla.—I will excuse your classic anachronism. 
9 


THE EAGLE RIVER COUNTRY. 
—— ~>-——— 

For Forest AND STREAM. 

HE Eagle River probably furnishes the best trout fish. 

ing of any river in Colorado. It is seldom visited, 
exeept by a few straggling miners and the Ute Indians. 
There is a trail leading up the valley of the river which 
runs from Tennessee Pass to one of the U. 8. Ute agencies, 
but it is seldom used. During the past summer the head 
waters of the Eagle River was surveyed by Dr. F. V. Hay- 
den’s U. 8. Geological Surveying party. We found it nec- 
Cessary to eamp a few miles from the Holy Cross Moun- 
tain, as there was so much fallen timber we could not get 
4 pack train over it, although repeated trials were made. 
Each time we were forced to turn our backs to the uncon- 
querable fallen timber and loose rocks and return to camp 
with bruised and foot-sore animals. In fact there was 
searcely a horse or mule in our outfit that was not the worse 


It ought to have done 80, as it cost 
It makes just the pattern I 


Men have so many different 
Of late years our own gun-smiths are 
paying attention to patterns I am pleased to say. I include 
There is first the gun 
which shows ona thirty inch target a concentration of 
shot in the centre, the bulk of the shot going there, and 
with but few pellets on the outside; another gun makes 
the cullender pattern, where every square inch of the tar- 
get has a shot or two in it; there is even a third pattern, 
where the pellets are thrown at five or six different points 
in the target in qnantity, those centres having their occa- 


two days. 
Cross Mountain at all hazards. 


behind their saddles, and set out for the mountain. 


and said, ‘‘Bill! have you got any bread baked?” 


tenance. 


game or catch some fish. 
to try them first. 


ing of the packers had scared away all the game. 


to load with meat, fish or fowl. 


a bear. 
does and one grizzly bear. 
rubber ponchos and a blanket. 


coals and brewed our tea over them in the tin cups. 


separated, and set out on a still hunt. 
down the main river to watch a lick. 


plied, ‘‘What luck?” ‘‘Didn’t see a hoof.” 
I.” ‘This will never do,” said my companion. 
the grasshoppers in the morning.” 
portation. 
pers. 


the leggings of my companion. 


pounds of trout in three hours. 


very deep in many places. 


spotted, but only half way up the body from the tail. 





Mr. H- 
fish, which were arranged on a manta. 
J. H. B., U. 8S. G. Survey. 


Dr. HaypEn, in charge. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING IN THE OLDEN TIME 
AND IN THE PRESENT DAY—CREED- 


MOOR—ACCU RATE SHOOTING, &c. 
——_. 

HE writer of this can remember very well when per- 
cussion caps and cartridges were unknown and flint 
locks alone were used on rifles and shot guns, and many 
a day has he followed his father and his uncle, who were 
famous shots and mighty hunters in their day, in the{back- 
woods of Ohio and Virginia in quest cf deer, turkey, coon, 
squirrels, and ruffed grouse. He has been at western shoot- 
ing matches and hunts, and chased the red fox with old 
men who can remeurber the Clarks, Lewis’s, Pae’s, Ken- 
tons, and Doddridges of the valley of the Ohio. He has 
sat by the cabin fires and heard the old trappers tell their 
stories of ‘‘hairbreadth ’scapes by flood and field,” of bear 
fights, contests with Indians, and wonderful and fatal shots 
at long distances; but he is satisfied that if these festive 


old sports could break the cerements of their humble 
tombs, and issue forth with their long shooting irons; 


for wear. Many of the men also suffered from hard knocks, 
and to add to our discomforts, it rained steadily for nearly 
Finally a party was made up to ascend the Holy 
Those who intended clim- 
bing the mountain selected the best animals in our herd, 
strapped a pair of blankets, poncho, and a few provisions 
When 
leaving camp they thought they could reach the mountain 
top in a single day, but when they had been out two days 
one of their party came to camp with a woe-be-gone look, 
Said 
Bill (our cook) soon emptied the mess boxes of their con- 
tents, and our delighted visitor left us ~ith a full stomach, 
and some bread, a pail of baked beans, and a smiling coun- 
That night he reached his famishing party, and 
there was a merry making at timber line on the mountain. 
They reached camp the next night, having completed their 
work on the mountain top. Our provisions were becom- 
ing low, so the writer and our hunter concluded to kill some 
I had heard several buck elks 
‘‘whistle” on a mountain side near camp, so we concluded 
We found many fresh trails, but the 
noise made by the bells of the ‘‘bell mares” and the shout- 
We re- 
turned to camp with a few grouse, (Zétrao obscurus,) deter- 
mined to try our luck the next day in another quarter. 
Early the next morning we saddled our horses, took part of 
our bedding, some provisions, some dry tea, (we were 
out of sugar,) a piece of bacon, some bread, two tin cups, 
and a large stout iron gray pack horse, which we promised 
After leaving camp we 
descended a steep hill, about two miles from our starting 
pcint, and having made our way through numerous beaver 
dams, camped in among some huge boulders, which entire- 
ly concealed ourselves and animals from the outer world. 
When searching for a place to camp we started two deer and 
We only heard them break cover, but after hun- 
ting up their trails, found we had frightened away two 
When our animals were picket- 
ed, we made a fire, and then built a shelter tent with our 
By the time our tent was 
completed the fire had ‘‘burned up,” so we poked out some 
A few 
pieces of bacon were frizzled over some sharp sticks, which 
were eaten with bread, and with our tea we had a fine 
lunch. The sun was then getting low and my ‘‘pardner” 
remarked ‘‘it is time the deer were coming down from the 
hills to drink, and we may as well get ready to meet them.” 
We repicketed our horses so that they might have better 
feeding, and taking our rifles, (a Ballard and Sharpe,) we 
My companion fol- 
lowed up the West Fork of the Eagle River, while I went 
It was sometime 
after dark when we reached camp. When reaching it I re- 
‘‘Neither did 
“We 
must try the trout in the river as soon as the sun brings out 
After supper we turned 
in. At daybreak, the next morning, we made bedding, &c. 
in a pack, which was handed over to ‘‘old gray” for trans- 
In two hours we reached the fishing ground. 
When our animals were attended to and our ‘‘traps’”’ made 
snug, we armed ourselves with spruce branches from a 
neighboring tree and commenced a raid on the grasshop- 
As fast as they were captured we put them in an old 
rubber coat sleeve, tied up at one end with a string, from 
We soon had all the bait 
we wanted, and with our willow poles, landed eighty-five 
The water of the Eagle 
River is remarkably clear, and the large trout can be easily 
seen before taking the hook. At the point where we were 
fishing the river is not over ten yards wide, although it is 
I landed thirteen large fish on 
a small boulder in the river, and could have easily caught 
others if our hungry men had not been awaiting us at 
camp, which was a long way from our fishing ground. 
The trout caught were large, light-colored, and regularly 
They 
proved to be excellent eating, and the flesh of some of the 
larger ones was the color of that of the salmon, when 
cooked. We reached camp in the afternoon, and our artist, 
, made a fine drawing of a group of our largest 





stoekless, and with the obsolete flint locks, they would be 
as much amazed as was Irving’s renowned hero of the 
Catskills when he gathered up the remains of his old mus- 
ket. They never dreamed that rifle shooting could be 
brought to the perfection it has now attained—hitting a 
turkey at two hundred yards, or a deer at three hundred, 
was an event to be talked about fora lifetime: We have 
known famous old rifles named “Old Betsy,” ‘‘Honest 
Lige,” ‘“‘Truthful Reuben,” &c. All of them had a mar- 
vellous history. In this day, however, they would be 
worthless except for old iron. If the old rifle shooters 
could have lived to see a Creedmoor or a Wimbledon, they 
would feel as far behind the age in which they hunted and 
shot as the man who had been used only to country wag- 
ons and came suddenly upon a train of cars at full speed. 

That rifle shooting is destined to become a great nationzl 
sport in America there can be but little doubt, and when 
the desire to excel and improve begins to take hold of the 
vigorous and sport-loving people of the west and south we 
will see a great demand for the best guns and shooting ap- 
paratus that can be made. Amateur rifle clubs will be’ 
formed in every county throughout the forty States and 
Territories of the Union. Literature concerning marks- 
manship, the ‘‘butts,” the Forest AND STREAM, will be in 
demand. Grand national and State tournaments wil! be in- 
augurated, and thousands of competitors will in time an- 
nually contest for superiority, and away yonder in the not 
very distant future we think we see the victorious Ameri- 
can “‘team” issuing forth with the championship of the 
world on their banners. 

Without disparaging the great achievem: nts of the rep- 
resentatives of other nationalities, or making any invidious 
comparisons, we think we may be allowed to indulge in a 
little egotism, and possibly ‘‘to brag,” to some extent, about 
what we have done on this side of the water, considering 
we have not yet turned the corner of the first century. 
We have made advances in the sciences, arts, agriculture, 
and gunnery, and wherever there has been a demand or a 
need for men, women, children, or things, they have been 
forthcoming. It would be strange, then, if we could not 
produce rifle shooters who shall compete with the best on 
the planet. 

Steamboats were needed to navigate our vast rivers— 
Fulton invented them. Lightning communication was 
called for, and Professor Morse put up the wires. A fast 
sailing yacht was required, and Steers made the ‘-America.” 
A trotter was wanted, and Flying Dutchman did three 
miles in 7:32, and then came Dexter, who brought the time 
of the Dutchman, which was 2:30 2-3 to the mile, to 2:174, 
eclipsing the world. _ A racehorse of endurance and speed 
was needed, and that mighty equine hero, the blind stal- 
lion now at Woodburn, Kentucky, appeared in 1855 and ran 
four miles in 7:19%, which has never yet been equalled. 
When the chess world became excited Paul Morphy was 
brought to the surface. He sailed for Europe, and after 
singly defeating the champions of the Old World he played 
five games against twenty-five of the best players that could 
be produced, on five different boards, blindfolded, and 
won the majority of the games. He then challenged 
Staunton, the great Englishman, who intimated that he 
would only play fora stake, and when Morphy was di- 
rected by his friends in New Orleans to offer to play for 
$50,000 a side, or any larger amount that might be agree- 
able, Mr. Staunton declined. 

We have some very big things here besides men and 
women. We have extensive rivers and lakes, mountains 
and valleys, vast trees and high falls, and now we are 
called upon to produce eight marksmen who are to com- 
pete with those vigorous and intelligent sons of Erin who 
bore off the celebrated Elcho Shield from the English and 
Scotch shooters at Wimbledon. We can but try, and while 
it will be dollars to cents that the gallant Celts will return 
to the ‘‘ould sod” after their match here as victors, still 
we have every confidence that we have the material here 
to make the champion shots of the world. At short range 
shooting, deliberate aim or at the word, or at three-quarter 
inch suspended bullets, the gallery of Mr. Conlin has pro- 
duced the most remarkable marksmen the world has yet 
seen. The shooting of Captains Travers and Paul has been 
surpassed and thrown quite inthe shade. For example, 
Mr. William Hayes made 175 consecutive bulls eyes at 
seventy-five feet. Mr. Hamilton, at the same distance, 
made 354 bulls eyes out of 359 shots; 155 consecutive. He 
made also forty-five consecutive bulls eyes at the ‘‘word 
one,” which is the best ever made at the ‘‘word.” He also 
made forty-one bulls eyes out of forty-five shots, the other 
four shots measuring one and one half inches, string meas- 
ure; besides this, he hit the one and one half inch bulls 
eye five consecutive shots at the word ‘‘one.” We shall 
send you an article upon the requisites, as we understand 
them, fora good rifleman, rifle shooting in its anatomical 
aspect, and also some hints upon preparation and training . 
for a match. Op Sxor. 























































































—A New Haven editor spent last Sunday in Slawson, and 
attended church. When the contribution box came around 
he was in a doze, but on og nudged, hastily explained, 
“I have a pass.”"—Danbury News. 





—‘‘That dog of cow flew at me this morning and bit 
me on the leg, and I notify you that I intend to shoot it the 
first time I see it.” 

‘The dog is not mad.” 

‘‘Mad! I know he’s not mad. 
mad about? It’s me that’s mad.” 


Oa 
_ — What is the difference between a loaf o’ bread and a 
—_— born? One rises inthe dough; the other dozes in 
e rye. 


What has he got to be 
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Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 


WINDOW OR PARLOR GARDENING. 














NUMBER V. 
“‘When the flowers and trees are waving, 
Birds will sing their sweetest song; 
Where the purest thought will linger, 
Confidence and love belong. 


Such a home makes man the better; 
Sweet and lasting its control— 

Home, with pure and bright surroundings 
Leaves the impress on the soul. 


N this paper we will attempt to give our readers some 

more advanced and elaborate plans for the adornment 
of our parlor recess and bay windows. We will suppose, 
however, all our readers, and more especially our lady 
readers, have become quite well acquainted with the fore- 
going suggestions upon parlor plant growing in their most 
practical forms. First, they have learned from the single 
specimen of plant growing in one pot how richly a little 
care and patience is repaid, as illustrated by a single rose 
geranium, grown high up amid the damp fog of ‘‘Coiner’s 
Court,” and the magnificent unfoldings of the rose tree in 
our humble rural home. Next, we passed in review the 
first effort of the tyro in growing flowers in a common 
parlor or sitting room window of some half dozen common 
plants ranged upon a common shelf. We endeavored to 
show in our simple illustrations of plant life how easily 
apparent difficulties could be overcome, when one readily 
and resolutely set about doing the same. We endeavored 
to show our many lady readers, and others interested in 
this delightful occupation, how easily even the poorest rus- 
tic home could be made fresh and beautiful, and to literally 
blossom like the rose, even in the severity of mid-winter. 
We have taught the wild flowering jessamine of the trop- 
ics to throw its fragrant sweets, its rich perfume in these, 
our northern homes. Now we can rejoice in cheerful glad- 
ness, even at this time, this frosty season of the year, amid 


all the floral beauties of many climes. 


And how have ve been able to accomplish all this? By 
attending to a few well known, practical suggestions, that 
in all cases will give a likerich reward. We found that our 
box in the window, fitted to a shelf of some larger dimen- 
sions gave us our first idea of a window garden in its most 
simple form. This box we filled with carefully selected 
plants, well adapted to the situations in which they were to 
grow, after having given the necessary soils, their chemical 


union, and component elements. 


In our more advanced conversations, after noting the 
simpler elements, a knowledge of which is always neces- 
sary tosuccess in any undertaking, we noted the more 


elaborate, or what might be called the initiative, of com- 


position element in window gardening, under the forms of 


the zinc pan, and the culture of bulbs. 

In the progress of our third paper we gave some idea of 
the management of the different bulbs, the simpler forms 
of the ferns, the introduction of the cacti, and the mixing 
of the different kinds of bulbous plants together. We 
spoke of the fine effects that we had produced by the group- 
ing of the New Zealand plants with those imported from 
Australia and California. We gave the simple forms, or 
what we called foundation rules, for the construction of 
small crags or miniature rock work within the window. In 
our fourth and last paper a recapitulation or analysis of all 
which we deem necessary to a better understanding of our 
present paper was given. 

In this article we present to you for consideration the 
Jirst part of a full window garden of rare and fine plants, 
intermingled in a more natural and pleasing form. As 


Shakespeare has truthfully written— 
“This is an art which does mend Nature— 
Changes it rather, but the art is Nature.” 


You can, if you have a large sized bow window, have a 
box constructed to rest upon short legs, with rollers at- 
tached, by which means it may be removed back and forth 
to the window, as may be desirable. This box may be one 
and a half feet in height, and of such width as will allow 
it to just fit in evenly with the outside coverings of the win- 
dow. Wesuppose the depth of this bow window to be 
three feet and six inches in width. This will allow us to 
have a box made say twenty-one inches, or one half the 
width of our window, and allow sufficient space to place 
on the sill of the same, another box of like dimensions and 
measurement, if we choose so to do; but our plan has been 
to have the upper box on the one which rests upon the 
shelf upon the sill of the window ten inches in depth in- 
stead of a greater depth, this size being found upon use as 
best adapted to the growth of the plants we place within 
the same. Having filled our smaller sized box, according 
to previous direction with earth, adapted to the growth of 
the plants designed to be grown in the same, you will pro- 
ceed to plant them, varying them in arrangement to suit 
your own fancy somewhat, being careful always to place 
all of one species together, care also being had as to the 
sods best adapted to this arrangement of plants. If you 
would like to try as an experiment the cacti, of different 
species, an arrangement like the following will give you 
much pleasure (we have succeeded with such an arrange- 
ment), and we think you will not fail if careful not to 
overdo your plants. There is such a thing as over-nursing, 
or taking too good care of a plant, and the cacti of some 
species are very impatient, and by their appearance say to 







































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


you more plainly, perhaps, than any other plant, ‘‘Let me 
alone.” They shrink from too much water, and will live 
and thrive and send out huge clusters and long plumed 
blossoms from avery dry base. Being a Mexican plant, 
having their origin among hot, arid soils of rocky, silicious 
formations, their very nature is of course different to many 
other plants, a fact to be kept always in mind. 

I have placed a narrow, long box, say four inches wide 
and five inches in depth, on the top of the upper box, well 
filled with coarse gravelly sand and pieces of brick of the 
size of a walnut and less, to within three inches of the top; 
you will then select your cacti plants from the best cata- 
logue you may deem best. They succeed best in sandy 
loam, and this, mixed with brick and lime rubbish, a little 
peat and rotted manure, should fill up your cactus box. 
The tallest and more rapidly growing plants should be 

placed nearest the ends of the box, filling up the centre 
space with the smaller kinds. The drooping kind may be 
planted at the front side, or sides of the box next the 
room, and form a pretty appearance hanging over the front 
of the box, which may be painted of any color, and they 
add much to the general effect. Of the plants denomina- 
ted succulent, the aloe and cactus seem, by their very na- 
ture, adapted to very dry climates, and enter into parlor 
gardening very naturally, and are easily taken care of. 
Like many other plants in some respects, they are in others 
very unlike. There is no plant that we have ever cultiva- 
ted as an indoor plant that requiress less care than this cu- 
rious plant. IT have, as a general thing, let it take care of 
itself, after carefully preparir.g its receptacle of earth for 
it. Itshould be kept quite dry, except when growing, 
when it should be watered freely. These unique plants 
will repay all your attention. They are designed by nature 
to endure a recess from moisture, their organization fits 
them peculiarly for it, and they are of a flat, fleshy texture, 
covered with a thick, tough, leather-like coat or bark, 
which does not respire so freely as other plants. 

You can procure from the florist all the best known vari- 
eties of cactus, many of the older varieties being far pref- 
erable to the newer crosses. Among your selected plants 
you may place Jackinsonti, Malisonia, and Ackermanit. 
The Opuntia microdias has beautiful foliage, and, being 
tufted over with regular rows of yellow spires, is truly 
worth all the time and patience bestowed upon it. With 








Blatural History. 


THE WHITE-TAILED PTARM IGAN.—Lago- 


pus leucurus. 
cae 
EpIToR Forest AND STREAM:— 
The Lagopus leucurus is the smallest of its genus, and inhabits the 
highest ranges of the Rocky Mountains. It was first taken by Douglas 
and presented to the Zoological Society of London. Since then speci- 
mens of it have been taken by the U. S. Expeditions, and during the 
last summer I collected several adults and one young chick while in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains with the U. S. Geological Survey under Dr. F. 
V. Hayden. The White tailed Ptarmigan is the only one .of its family 
that is found in the Sonthern Rocky Mountains. During the summer 
months they are found in pairs near the snow banks on the bare tops of 
the mountains. Their nests I have seen on several occasions, all of 
which had been deserted by the young. They are generally placed in 
some little cavity among the loose rocks, and are constructed of dried 
grasses, The nests are small in proportion to those of the different spe- 
cies of grouse, and scantily built. In fact they select just such places 
for their nest in the rocks of the mountains as the Uria gryllz (black guille- 
mot) would on the rocky islands of the Atlantic ocean. I do not think 
the Lagopus leucurus ever has more than three or four young at a brood, 
as I have seen pairs of old birds with their young on several occasions, 
and at such times have never observed more than four chicks in a fam- 
ily. It is barely possible that their numbers may have been lessened by 
being devoured by hawks or by the cold rains, which may have chilled 
and killed them. It is a well known fact to most Naturalists that large 
numbers of the young ruffed grouse often perish from exposure during 
late springs accompanied by cold rains. I have several times found them 
dead and in a dying state, caused by exposure in the woods near Spring- 
field, Mass. I do not think that is the case with the young Ptarmigans, 
however, as they are hatched late in the season, and last spring was a fa- 
vorable one for their propagation. Neither do I think they are destroyed 
by hawks, as there are none where the Ptarmigans breed, with the ex- 
ception of a few straggling sparrow hawks, which are rarely seen, 
Therefore I think the Lagopus leucurus has but three or four eggs at a 
sitting, and but one brood in a season. They have a continued moult 
which lasts during the summer months and the variation in their plum- 
age is so great that it is almost impossible to find two individuals in the 
same plumage. During the months from April to September their 
plumage is very scant and ragged; but when in their full winter plum- 
age their feathers are heavy and compact, which gives them a much 
larger appearance than when seen in the summer dress, mottled with 
brown, and grayish white. The tail at all times is pnre white. They 
are generally known in Colorado as White and Mountain Quails by the 
hunters, miners and ranchmen. When with their young they will fight 
the ornithological robber, flying so near as to hit one with their wings, 
in their endeavor to protect their chickens. Both male and femule are 
equally courageous, and will defend their young. In the summer they 
are very tame, and when approachcd will run among the rocks or in the 
dwarf willows, a few yards from the hunter, and squat and will not con- 
tinue their retreat until the hunter is upon them. When raised they fly 
in a straight line for seventy-five or a hundred yards, and alight on some 
elevated rock, stretching out the neck its full length to see if ihey are 


these few named plants you may fill your narrow box, and 
leave them to take care of themselves while you next give 
your attention to your second box, which rests upon the 


window sill. 


With the previous suggestions given, you will be pre- 
pared somewhat to enter upon your work with a good de- 
gree of confidence, and in arranging the plants in your 
second box you will be quite particular to observe the fol- 
lowing rules, which will prevent many incongruities in the 
grouping of the different plants. Avoid placing rose color 


next to scarlet, orange, or violet; never place orange next 
to yellow, or blue next to violet. Orange will harmonize 
well wil: blue, and yellow with violet. Rose color and 
purple may be placed side by side, and the effect is harmo- 
nious. You now have the white, with which to relieve any 
color, but it is never to be placed next to yellow. 

Having brought our lady friends thus far in our attempts 
to make our parlors and sitting rooms sources of pleasure 
during the winter months, we would remark that while we 
could easily designate by name every plant to be used for 
the filling of our second box (and which we shall do in the 
course of these papers), we deem it more for the interest of 
our readers to try these experiments to a certain extent, 
unaided by more minute directions from us. 

In our next we will give a continuation of the manner of 
our own planting—Box No. I1.—and other and more inter- 


esting matter relative to the subject of parlor decoration. 


OLLIPOD QUILL. 
— —- —— 


oe 
A Bit or NATURE IN THE PaRLor—While in Jackson" 
ville, Fiorida, we saw something so pretty, andin such good 
taste that we will try to describe it, and perhaps some of our 
northern ladies may avail themselves of the idea, which 
may be developed in many ways. Ina shadowy corner of 
the room a shelf was covered with a large quantity of va- 
rious kinds of dried native grasses, over which the beauti- 
ful Spanish moss of Florida was hanging in festoons from 
short branches until it almost touched the tops or mingled 
with the grasscs. Within it looked as dreamy and as dark 
as the recesses of the swamps and forests. Just among 
the grasses, and half concealed by the hanging moss, stood 
a beautiful, small, snow white heron, nicely and perfectly 
stuffed, and looking remarkably life-like. He seemed to 
be standing in his native marsh, and his attitude was as if 
he had just spied the observer, and, startled by the intru- 
sion, was about to take flight. The poise of the head and 
the wild glance of the eye were perfect. The illusion was 
complete, and the whole formed one af the most tasteful 
and beautiful decorations for a parlor we have ever seen. 
mages 


—The efforts now being made in Colorado for the pres- 
ervation of the timber are of the most praiseworthy kind. 
Mining interests are suffering from the wanton destruction 
of the timber. The Governor attributes this wanton waste 
either to the recklessness or maliciousness of parties by whom 


t entire districts of timber are fired and destroyed, and ad- 
vocates stringent measures more severe than those already 


existing, and that a standing reward be offered for the ap- 
prehension all who violate the law in this particular. 





followed, and if nothing is seen to excite their suspicion they walk off 
from the rocks and commence to feed as usual. During deep snows in 
the winter the Ptarmigan descend from the mountains and feed in the 
edges of the timber and on the hill sides. Last winter some were seen 


as far east as South Park, Colorado, feeding on the foothills. 


They are gregarious in winter. The White-tailed Ptarmigan is 26.25 


inches in extent and 14.50 inches long; eye. hazel; superciliary mem- 
brane, red; toes, feathered half their length in summer, and are entirely 
covered with hair-like feathers in the winter; claws, blackish—lighter 
at their tips, long, broad and strong, rounded above, concave beneath, 
arched, edges sharp, and in some individuals the claws are notched on 
the sides. Jos. H. Barry, U. 8. G. Survey. 
(Dr. F. V. Hayden in charge.) 
— Oe 


“DO QUAIL VOLUNTARILY RETAIN 
THEIR SCENT.” 
en 
Ep1ToR Forest AnD STREAM:— 1 

It has long been a question of argument whether the orlyx Virginzanus, 
or quail, can retain its scent or not at its pleasure. Certaiuly every 
sportsman has noticed, after having flushed a covey, and marked it 
down and scattered it in some open grass ficld or tussock meadow, how 
much more difficult it is torestart the single birds than he expected, in 
fact how totally at fault his dogs appear to be notwithstanding their re- 
liability and superiority, and only until almost trodden upon will the 
quail whirr from under his feet or the setter’s nose. 

I am satisfied they give out no séent at this time, but by no means con- 
vinced they possess the power of retaining it as some argue, for when the 
frightened covey is started, and having been shot at, in their haste to 
flee from danger they pitch directly into aspot and alight without run- 
ning afterwards, into the smallest space possible in order to hide, and 
their feathers are pressed closely against the body from which the scent 
proceeds, and none for atime tells the tale to the pointer and setter. 

Not until the bird has moved can he be pointed, and the sportsman 
having shot at the flushed covey, goes directly where he has marked 
them down, which occupies but little time, and he wastes much labor in 
tramping them up; if on the contrary he waits ten or fifteen minutes 
quietly, and the quail have gotten over their fright, and move a little, he 
will most certainly have his dog point them singly: 

While resting on the side of a field the past November, I noticed a quail 
under full headway, pursued by a hawk, pitch into a growth of high 
grass bordering a small pond, and escape, while the hawk disappointed in 
his first chase began a search in the grass, trusting to his sharp eye to 
find his prey. Knowing exactly to a foot where the quail alighted, but 
with the intention of killing the hawk, I crept to the pond and shot the 
robber down, and then called my dog for the purpose of seeing if he could 
point the quail. 

I saw it crouched closely to the ground, and in no direction could get 
a stand from my dog, noted for his superior nose. I called him off and 
patiently waited for the bird to move, and could distinctly see its move- 
ments, if any were made. After a lapse of a few minutes the bird turned 
over as if to change its position, still hugging the ground inits fright. I 
then moved towards it with ‘‘Grouse,”’ and he stood staunchly. 

I would like the opinion of some of your correspondents as to this 
question. “Homo.” 

2 + 


AS TO PORCUPINES. 


—_+_——— 
New York, January 19, 1874. 
EprtTor Forest AND STREAM: 

An article in your columns of January 8th, 1874, in relation to porcu- 
pines, suggests to me this communication, which I hope will help to cor 
rect the erroneous idea, but very general one, (even among those who re 
side in the parts of the country where these animals are plentiful,) tha 
the porcupine shoots its quills. By experiments I have not only com- 
pletely satisfied myself that they do not “shoot” or “throw” their quills, 
bnt also that they can at will strike with their offensive and defensive 
weapon, the tail, without leaving quills in the object struck: My experi- 
ments were made with the animal known in New England as the “hedge 
hog,” the quills of which vary from one quarter inch to four inches in 
length. 

z account of the capture of one alive may be of interest. At Con- 
way, N.H., in the latter part of a summer afternoon, I was driving down 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 




















the “Swift River Road,” on my return tothe hospitable care of friend 
Eastman of the ‘‘Conway House,” and when but little more than a mile 
from the hotel, although not out of the woods, a porcupite crossed the 
road about thirty rods vefore me. I immediately quickened the speed of 
my horse, stopped, and leaped out in time to kick the porcupine from a 
tree which he was climbing, and he would have been far beyond my reach 
had he known of my pursuit a moment sooner. Porky once again on 
the ground, I succeeded, with the aid of a dead branch which I picked up 
from among the many lying under the pine trees, in preventing him from 
starting up another tree, and drove him to the road, when to my dismay 
he ran under the horse; but the well trained steed gave but one jump and 
at my command went no further, but was trembling very much, and Mr. 


Che Gorse and the Course. 


$2,000 and the fourth $1,000. Each stallion winning a 
premium will also receive a gold medal. The race to come 


—A purse of $10,000 will be given to be trotted for, 
mile heats, best three in five, in harness, over the 
Mystic Park, Medford. Mass., near Boston, open to all the 
stallions in the United States and Canadas, the winning 
horse to receive $4,000, the second horse $3,000, the third 


Quillbearer having come to bay under the wagon, standing erect on his 
hind legs in the manner of bears, I took this opportunity to coax and 
soothe the horse for a moment; then quietly getting a bit of rope from the 
wagon, and making a slip-noose, the porcupine still on his hind legs 
awaiting my next movement, I went to the horse’s head and started him 
afew paces. The instant the porky was left behind the wagon he started 
for the trees again, bnt being fat and his legs short, I easily headed him 
off, and threw the noose ,over his head, dragged and lifted him into the 
rear of the wagon, where I bound him, and then proceeded to extract 
about fifty quills from the fetlocks and ankles of my horse, which was 
an operation I would not wish to attempt on any other horse (standing in 
the road and trembling with fright) than my own. 

Porky rested in a barrel for several days, but I succeeded in attaching to 
him a collar and chain, which gave him comparative freedom. When 
he was out of the barrel, I attempted to touch his head witha stick but it 
would be met by a blow from his tail; but when in the barrel he could 
not turn quick enough to strike; and with a round stick of soft wood, an 
inch in diameter, I drew many of the longer quills from his back with a 
touch so slight that I depended upon my eyes and not my sense of feel- 
ing to know the moment of contact. The animal being less than two 
years old, soon lost some of his wildness, and I was able to touch him 
with a stick (I did not try with my hand) without resentment on his part, 
except when I was too violent, or in the presence of a dog. In such 
ses he would strike the stick, but instead of it being bristling with 
quills after a blow, there would be but two or three or none at all in the 

stick. 

From the points of the quills, which are as sharp as needles, for a quar- 
ter of an inch toward the base are minute barbs, which serve not only to 
retain the quills in the object struck, but when such object be a living 
creature, if the quills be not immediately extracted, the barbs will serve 
to draw them deeper into the flesh, where they will travel about, as will 
needles under similar circumstances, but the quills more rapidly. I have 
seen a fine hound which with more courage than prudence had attacked a 
porcupine, to the severe punishment of the dog, whose head and mouth 
were badly punctured. Every quill which could be discovered in the dog 
was extracted, but several weeks after the return from the hunt a quill 
was extracted from the ridge of his nose, about two inches from the fore- 
head, which had entered the roof of the mouth and thence worked, 
through the cartilege above. Afterexplaining to which species of porcu- 
pine my article refers, Ihave ignored the local name ‘‘Hedgehog,” and 
in this connection wish to urge your readers, most especially sportsmen 
and correspondents, to apply the natnvalists’ names to creatures, and not 
local names, which vary in different sections of the country and are very 
often misnomers. Most of the names in this country are adapted from 
European ones, and should be applied to the creatures which most re. 
semble (not in external appearances, but in habits and internal structure) 
those which bear the same names in Europe. The European hedgehog is 
of the badger species; and as we have the badger in this country I con- 
sider the term “hedgehog” a misnomer when applied to the porcupine. 
I conclude by urging the general adoption of naturalists’ common names, 
and dropping local names. If we constantly read of an object by one 
name, it will soon require no effort to speak of it by that name. 

“ROAMER.”” 





mach hein 
NOTES ON THE BUTCHER BIRD—OCvllyris 
borealis. 

--[We print the subjoined communication with no little 
pride, for it is the production of a young naturalist only 
fifteen years old. We print it as. sent us, verbatim et litera- 
tim, and find it but little defective in any particular. Our 
young correspondent can not only prepare and mount his 
specimens, but he had quite a large collection destroyed 
by the Chicago fire. Since that catastrophe he has col- 
lected over one hundred specimens of the birds of that re- 
gion, which he shot himself, devotir g all his spare time to 
the pursuit.—Ep. F. and §.] 


Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

There have been a good many Butcher Birds here this winter. Be- 
fore this I imagined that they were quite rare. They seem to like to sit 
on the tops of old dead trees about here. They are restless and seldom 
stay long at one place and are continually jerking their tails like mag- 
pies and jays, which they much resemble in their ways. They are not 
gregarious at all (as far as I know), as I have never seen two together. 
I once noticed one stop in its flight, which resembles that of a wood- 
pecker or jay, and hover over a spot, very much as a kingfisher often 
does, suddenly dart down with closed wings, seize a mouse and flit to 
the top of adead weed and devour it. There are a great many mice 
among the dead weeds, and that is what attracts the Bntcher Birds. 
There is a malt house near by and they stay around it to catch the mice 
which live upon the grain. I have seen within the area of one- 
eighth of a mile no less than a dozen impaled mice. They impale their 
food not only for future use,but alsc to help them to tear it to pieces while 
eating. They eat their food, bones, skin and all, only leaving a few 
tufts of hair on the twig or thorn upon which it was impaled. One day 
I saw one cateh a mouse, impale it, and then commenced tearing 1t to 
pieces. I crawled up near it, but it not liking company while at dinner, 
flew off, carrying its dinner with it. Another time we heard a great 
screaming and scolding and went back to find what was the matter, and 
found a Butcher Bird very much excited about a llttle Mottled Owl 
which it had discovered hid away in a dwarf oak covered with wild 
grapevine, and which was staring about in a very stupid manner. When 
one is wounded it will make a hard fight before it gives up, and will 
often draw blood with its strong hooked bill, from the incautious hand 


which attempts to seize it. R. P. C. 
Curcaeo, 18738. 
CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE. 
——_>———- 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PARKS, 
New York, January 24, 1874. 
Animals received at Central Park Menagerie for the week ending Jan- 
uary 22, 1874: 
One Common Starling, Séurnus vulgaris; hab. Australia; purchased. 
Four Black Swans, Cygnus atatus; hab. Austrelia; purchased. 
One Muskrat, Fiber zibethicus, presented by Mu. Carryl. 


One Painted Turtle, mys picta, presented by Miss Stella Sturgis. 
W. A. CowkKLIN. 








—Mr, Harness tells this of the banker poet, Rogers, who 
-was unfortunate in his servants:—On one occasion, when 
in the country, his favorite groom, with whom he used to 
drive every day, gave notice to leave. Rogers asked him 
why he was going, and what he had to complain of. ‘‘No- 
thing,” replied the mar, “‘but you are so dull in the buggy.” 


Harper's Drawer. 




















































off on Tuesday, September 15. 


the coming racing season. 


100 Ibs. ; the stakes to close on the 31st inst. 


and D. O’Connor’s ch. f. Fannie. 


Cup, two miles and a quarter. 


for a race track. 


streets. The race track is to be a mile. 
the neighborhood of San Francisco. 
so 
THE RACES AT MAURITIUS. 


—_——¢—___—. 


7 the upper part of the Champ de Mars, a large, treeless 

grassy plain, believed once to have been a large crater, 
stands a stone monument twenty feet high, erected to the 
I Aft the foot of the 
plain the Mauritius Crieket Club has erected a pretty pavil- 
On this spot is 


memory of one of the French governors. 


ion and laid out a square cricket ground. 
held, generally in July, the Mauritian Carnival; for round 


the Champ de Mars runs the racecourse, kept in excellent 
order by the Mauritian Turf Club, to which glorious insti- 
tution (dating from 1812) the colonists, rich and poor, white 
and colored, male and female, young and old, owe three 


days of blissful madness. 


Not only the race ground itself, but the whole city, rises 


to a fever heat of enthusiasm as the first day dawns. Every 
street is crowded with chairs, tables, benches, and stands. 
Private carriages are driven up and left horseless within the 
cordon, Tents rise with magic rapidity on the surround- 
ing eminences, flags fly, and tomtoms beat. The judges’ 
stand is flanked by long rows of stalls or lodges for the 
more select spectators, such as the governor (over which 
proudly floats the royal standard), mayor, council, military 
officers, &c.; and here the beauty and fashion of Port Louis, 
in glittering array of jewels, gauze, and silks, win or lose 
gloves as recklessly as at Ascot or Longchamps. Drawn 
up beneath the stalls are vehicles of every description which 
will meet a certain standard of presentability, and in them 
sit other ladies in equally magnificent attire; but if a re- 
splendent dress, surmounted by a Parisian bonnet whose 
flu' tering laces are coquettishly arranged by a tiny white- 
gloved hand, should tempt the curious bystander to look 
for a face of equal delicacy, a pair of bright black eyes will 
flash upon him from beneath ‘‘a brow of Egypt,” in which 
his unacclimatized European taste may not lead him to dis- 
cern ‘‘Helen’s beauty,” though the possessor will have 
probably tried to tone down its lustre by a liberal allowance 
of violet powder. 

Racing is of course the ratson-d’étre of races: but a great 
charm and zest lies in their concomitants alsu, and perhaps 
the less said about the horses and jockeys of the Champs de 
Mars the better for their English reputation. The Mauri- 
tian Newmarket is ‘‘good for trade,” and excuses a general 
holiday, therefore may its shadow never grow less !—saint 
James’ Magazine. 

comnmseeenitinn 

Witp Horses tn Kansas.—From the Topeka Common. 

wealth we take the following : 


Large numbers of wild horses abound on the prairies be- 
tween the Arkansas and Smoky Hill Rivers. They are of 
all sizes and colors, and are the wildest of all wild animals. 
They usually roam in bands from six to twenty, and will 
run at sight of a man two miles away. A great many do- 
mesticated horses, as well as mules, which have strayed 
away from their owners, have taken up with the wild ones. 
After running with them awhile they become as wild as 
their untamed companions. Various methods have been 
adopted to catch them, but they have generally proved 
fruitless. A scrubby colt or a broken-down mule are, as a 
fo thing, the only reward for all the time and labor. 
Settlers on the frontier would hail their speedy extinction 
as a blessing, for when domestic animals get with them 
their recovery is simply out of the question. 


This is interesting as tending to show, how domestic ani- 
mals will, when opportunity allows, return to their primitive 
natural condition. 


—George Barbee will ride for Mr. P. Lorillard during 


~The second annual running meeting of the Utica Park 
Association, is to be held-on June 24, 25 and 26. Two 
stakes are now open to be run for, these are the Ladies’ 
Stakes, for two-year olds, entrance $380, half forfeit, with 
$300 gold added by the association; the second horse to 
save his entrance; one mile; and the Oneida Stakes, for 
three-year olds, entrance $50, half forfeit, with $500 added; 
the second horse to save his entrance; mile heats; to carry 


—The Savannah Jockey Club have received the follow- 
ing list of entries for the Ten Broeck Stake, to be run 
February 3, 1874, which is for three-year olds; colts to 
carry 85 Ibs. ; 3 lbs. allowed for fillies and geldings ; one 
mile :—A. B. Lewis & Co.’s ch. f. Belle of Australia, and 
br. f. Vandelite ; T. G. Bacon & Co.’s b. c. Father Ryan, 
and ch. f. Flower Girl; L. A. Hitehcock’s br. f. Boone, 


—The American Jockey Club have the following stakes 
open for nominations, to close on the 1st of March, to be 
run at the coming spring meeting :—The Juvenile Stakes, 
for two-year olds, half a mile; the Fordham Handicap 
Sweepstakes, one mile and a quarter; the Jockey Club 
Handicap Sweepstakes, two miles, and the Westchester 


—The San Francisco Chronicle of January 8 says that in 
the Assembly Mr. Wickware introduced an act to author- 
ize the closing of certain streets in San Francisco for the 
purpose of an agricultural and mechanical fair ground and 
It is understood that an association has 
leased the ground from the owners, and that the Board of 
Supervisors is willing to grant the right to fence in the 
Opposition to the 
act is anticipated from parties interested in other tracks in 
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auswers Co Correspondents. 


—_————— 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will ch y answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating loccities for good hunting, fish 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits,im 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous Communications not Noticed. 


—_—_ 
Qvov.—To clean rusty guns use kerosene oil. To keep it clean noth- 
ing is better than skunk’s oil. 
J. E. L.—Don’t recollect what old ‘“‘Gnzzly” Adams’ bear weighed. 
Jim Conlin of the Broadway Shooting Gallery, or Mr. Daymon, Tiffany 
&Co., might know. Both have been with P. T. Barnum. 


W. P.,Clinton street, Brooklyn.—What treatment would you advise 
for a Newfoundland dog with the following symptoms: Loss of appe- 
tite, very weak legs and bleeding at the nose? Ans. You must state 
age; mostlikely the dog has cought a severe cold. 

H. C. S., Ohio.—Is a pigeon sprung from a trap harder or more difti- 
cult to hit than a quail in field. I am green as to pigeon shootitg,having 
never shot any except wild ones? Ans. It is more difficult to kill a 
quail, as it is impossible to tell when and which way the bird will get up 





































J. T. E., New York.—I have a setter puppy two months old. Is it 
time to cut his tail? Ans. Don’t cut his tail at all; leave it as nature 
provided. Whatisthe best kind of food for my pappy? Ans. His 
mother’s; also feed him with weak milk and water mixed with meal, 
but very weak. 

W. L. S., Amherst, Ilowa.—Which is the strongest, laminated steel or 
good twist barrels (same weight)? Ans. Both shot barrels have their 
admirers. For all practical purposes laminated steel barre!s answer the 
requirements of thesportsman. We can give you the statistical proofs 
of both kinds if necessary. 

R. H. A., Parkersburg, Va.—Among your book reviews I notice ‘The 
Birds of North America,” by Theo. Jasper. How many parts are there 
to be, and how many pages to each part? Iseach part bound separately? 
Is it quarto or octavo? Ans. Thirty-six parts, twelve pages, each 12x15 
inches, one doliar each part, delivered monthly to eubscribersonly. If 
you wish a book from which to study the fauna of North America, better 
buy Cowes’ ‘‘Key to the Birds of North America.” 

***_The ForEsT AND STREAM Will be indexed each six months, and 
twenty-six numbers will constitutea volume. 2. Split bamboo for fish- 
ing rods is the common bamboo sawed into longitudinal strips of requi- 
site dimensions and the pith removed. When the several parts are pre- 
pared, they are adjusted together with the utmost mechanical nicety, 
giving elasticity, strengt* and durability, which ordinary bamboo does 
not possess. 

H. Bamber, Brooklyn’—Rifle practice is), dangerous business in popu- 
lous places. It would be difficult to find any part of the suburbs of 
Brooklyn, no matter how thinly settled, where rifle shooting would not 
be hable to cause the arrest of the offender, and very justly, too. If 
you shoot onthe beach, seaward, the case is different, and the practice 
perfectly safe where no boats are in view. 

Cc. L. W., Weston.—ist. What is the calibre of my gun, judging by 
the enclosed wad? Ans. 14 bore. 2d. What is the method of measur- 
ing the charge, both of powder and shot? ans. By a guage, which you 
can purchase at any gunsmiths. 3d. Is the principle of choke boring 
adopted in the manufacture of breech-loading guns? Ans. You can 
have a gun barrel bored to suit aimost any pattern you fancy. See ar 
ticle headed ‘‘Guns—a Dialogue.” 

J. E. W., Newbern.—The Julia mentioned im the artiele by E. M. was 
a large sloop of some seventy feet over all and belonged to Capt. Water- 
bury. She was in her prime from 1858 to 1861, and was so fast as to be 
often ruled out of matches when other sloops, such as the Rebecca, Ro- 
wena, Mallory, Bonita and others were to be competitors. She wasaf - 
terwards changed to aschouner, and the last time we saw her was in 
1871, at which time she was cruising in Narragansett Bay, where she 
was owned. We know your Julia to be a good one, but she is not the Jn- 
lia mentioned. 

W. ELLinewoop AND Oruers, New York.— 

1 Ib. avoirdupois weight 1s 7,000 grains. 

1 1b. apothecary ‘“‘ ‘* 5,760 grains. 

1 Ib. Troy ” “* 5,760 grains. 

1 oz. avoirdupois “ ‘+ 487} grains. 

10z. apothecary “ ‘= 489 grains. 

1 oz. Troy ¥ ‘ 480 grains. 

1 drachm avoirdupois is 1-16 of 437} grains,a little less than 27} grains. 
1 drachm 2pothecary is } of 480 grains, or 60 grains. 
Much obliged. Shall be glad to hear from C. E. again. 


F.E. E., New York.—Can youinform me of the pulsations of the do 
mestic and wild animals? Ans. After a great dcal of trouble and search 


we found it. Vatels Veterinary Pathology: 


The Horseé........c0-0s--00 82 to 38 Pulsations in a minute. 
The Ox or Cow.......---2«- £ 35 to 42 = bad 
The Sheep........ getenaede Wto 76 a ” 
The Gots... cccecccccccees 72to 79 “ “ 
RR aris ‘videdsason ase 110 to 120 - te 
PMO TIONG. 65 oo vcssccccg eves 120 ‘ “s 
The ‘D0Q......ccece coves 96 to 100 = “ 
OE enter cctvsecdveae 136 * - r ss 
Wile WOE. 2... sels recs 136 ee i s 
The Hen.... . 149 a “ 
PO PICTON... accce cvcece 200 = “s 





F. W. C., Paterson.—ist. Have you got the right to fish and choot on 
your own land at any time, in season and outof season? Ans. We be- 
lieve yon have the right to do anything you please with your own prop- 
erty. 2d. What is an ‘‘Ely’s Concentrator,” and what is meant by pat- 
tern, as applied to shot guns, or rather to the way they throw shot? Ans. 
See to-day’s issue, article headed “Guns—a Dialogue.” 34. What can 
you import me arabbit beagle for. Ishonld want a puppy about two 
monthsold. How long would it take to get 1t here; what kennel wonld 
it be from? Ans. A rabbit beagle should be at least 6 months old, and 
would cost $20—English. 4th. Is there any breed of dogs that are, good 
to hunt rabbits and make good house dogs of: a hound lying sround 9 
months in the year eating his head off is somewhat of a bore? Ans. The 
Dandie Dinmont Terrier. 

HayMakeER, Clyde, N. Y.—To any one crossing the line into Canada, 
what isthe arrangement with the Custom House officers abont guns, 
boats, and other necessary articles of a spcrtsman’s outfit? Ans. We 
have always found the Custom House officials very obliging and quite 
ready to pass a sportsman’s baggage without examination, when they 
were assured of his identity. In one instance only (it was about the time 
of the Fenian raid) we knew of a gentleman who had some trouble with a 
gun. These worthies have little difficulty in detecting suspicious per- 
sons. 2. Isthere any duty on game or furs brought from either coun- 
try or sent? Yes of game; except what yon carry on your person, and 
as to furs the law is very strict. 3. Is it mecessary to have “hard 
money” or can we pay for whatever we want in our currency? Ans. 
Greenbacks pass at market rates in all hotels and stores in cities, but in 
the rural districts Canadian money is necessary, and among the 
french people nothing is current but silver. You can supply yourself 
at any brokers on either side the line. 3. Iam fully aware that it would 
not pay to transport boats any great distance, but we are so sit- 
uated that the principal part of the transportation would be on the 
steamer. for instance from Oswego to Cobourg, and have an idea that 
we could take them cheaper than buy them in Canada? Ans. Note 
our advertisement and writeto Bond, of Cincinnati, for cireular as to 
portable boats. You can pack your traps in these and they will go as 
trunks, 
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To Correspondents. 
a oe 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THE ForEst AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 
«Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with .areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
te become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anp STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms ; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read wi.n propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
. Managing Editor. 





THE INTER-COLLEGIATE REGATTA— 
THE QUESTION OF SARATOGA. 
TE 
From the careful report of the Rowing Convention, 
4% sent to us by our own correspondent, the public may 
gain information in regard to the important.subject as to 

where the next great university race is to be held. 

We can fully appreciate the motives which actuated gen- 
tlemen who were earnest in their endeavors to have the 
contest take place at Saratoga, and those opposed to it. We 
do not in the least incline to think that the measures urged 
for or against Saratoga were inspired by any other feelings 
than those tending to the ultimate advantage of the Univer- 
sity Rowing Associations of the country; nor are we at all 
surprised that a notable crew (as may be seen by our later 
advices) had bolted the Convention, having determined not 
to row at Saratoga. . 

No one speaks of Saratoga as a boating race-ground with- 
out being of the decided opinion that it is the most perfect 
piece of water forsuch purposes in the country, and that 
it is so situated geographically as to be of easy access for 
eastern and northern University Rowing Clubs. Where, 
then, is the hitch? 

The distaste certainly arises from the unfortunate fact 
that though Saratoga is thronged for months in the gayest 
season of the year with all the wealth and grace of the 
country, still there is an unfortunate prestige about Sara- 
toga which certain men, and certain good, honest, simple 
fathers and mothers, and the teachers and professors of 
these rowing men, feel. If this sentiment did not find in 
the Hartford Convention its fullest expression, it is talked 
about and commented upon in the homes and by the fire- 
sides of the students. It may be squeamishness, it may be 
a false sentiment, but we are forced to make the positive 
statement that Saratoga is objected to mainly from the fear 
that the college men may be led astray, or have thrown on 
them the imputation of having been conspicuous actors at 
a place where vice too often lifts its head, and rarely finds 
a voice which calls things by their proper names. 

Of the Saratoga Rowing Association, we cannot but speak 
in the highest terms. No one thinks otherwise than that 
the association will carry out in every way the arrangements 
proposed by them, and that they are keenly aware, as fully 
as we are, how prejudicial all the bad elements which out- 

erop there are to the rowing interests of the United States 
One thing we feel certain of, and that is that when the race 
does take place, the actions of all the men making up the 














crews, and of their associates, will be carefully watched, 
and that should the least thing occur, prejudicial to morals, 
all future courses at Saratoga will be forever tabooed, and 
other places, with less of a social taint, even having much 
less rowing advantages, will be selected. 


Where an University race is to be held, must be at all 
times a difficult problem to solve. Putting entirely aside 
the questions of locality or convenience as to racing or 
training, a contest between University crews—do what c)n- 
ventions may—must always take the decided character of a 
public exhibition. Such boating events will invariably be 
attended by tens of thousands of spectators, an audience 
made up of the most incongruous elements, which audience, 
we fancy, is no better or no worse, as to component parts, 


than that which would be collected in any other part of the 
world. 
oo 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MATCH. 
oe 
LETTER FROM MR. PRICE, THE OWNER OF BELLE. 
— ->-—_— 
E are pleased to lay before the readers of the ForEstT 
AND STREAM and all American sportsmen the very 
courteous letter sent to us by Mr. R. T. Lloyd Price, the 
owner of the famous dog Belle, the winner of the Rhiwlas 
pceinter and setter trials of 1873. 


We have tc congratulate ourselves that we have not been 
too premature in stating the rules governing such Field 
Trials, and that we have been cautious in regard to publish- 
ing any rules whatsoever without the certainty that such 
rules were exact. 


It must be evident to any one acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of those entering into contests of any kind, how 
half the trouble arises, from the fact of matters not 
being thoroughly understood at the commencement. In 
event of any disputes, arising from misconception of the 
rules, after we have given them due publicity, we must 
therefore be held blameless. 

We have no reason, however, to suppose that such con- 
tingencies can arise, but representing as we do the interests 
of both the United States and England, and desirous to see 
these Field Trials amicably and pleasantly concluded, it 
particularly behooves us to be careful in any detail. 

The Field Trials, we find from Mr. Price’s letter, were 
inaugurated, and are carried out under the supervision of 
the members of the Kennel Club. This is an organization 
of gentlemen who are strictly ballotted for, and all men 
who enjoy the highest social position in England, among 
them we find the Marquis of Huntly, Marquis of Buchanan, 
the Earl of Onslow, Lord Lurgan, (the owner of the famous 
greyhound, the late Master McGrath), The Hon. R. C. 
Hal, Major Platt, the Revd. J. C. Macdona, and many 
other leading representative Englishmen. The Kennel 
Club lays down the rules for not oxly the canine exhibi- 
tions at Sydenham, Birmingham, Nottingham and else- 
where, but determines how the Field Trials shall be con- 
tested. In fact the Kennel Club is a body of elite, who 
actuated by the love of the dog, devote their attention to 
developing his excellence in every way. 


It will be seen that Mr. Price believes in the possibility 
of getting some of the English Sportsmen to visit this 
country, and to make a trial of their English dogs here on 
our own stamping ground. We feel sure that we express 
the sentiment of every American gentleman when we state 
that any sportsman coming here to try our prairies and our 
game, would be received with the greatest courtesy, and all 
would vie in making him welcome. 


We must express ourselves more than pleased by the tone 
of Mr. Price’s communication, when he says that ‘‘ The 
match is proposed by us entirely in a friendly spirit,” and 
can either he run for glory alone or for a good stake. 


RaIw.as, BALA., MERIONETHSHIRE, N. WALES, 


January 8th, 1874. 
Eprtor Forrest AND STREAM:— 


I enclose you the regulations of the two principal Field 
Trial Meetings that have been held this year, with the names 
of the winners of the various stakes attached, which may 
in part afford you the desired information. The Kennel 
Club consists of a number of gentlemen, leading men in 
sporting affairs, who are strictly ballotted for, and all men 
of the highest position. They con-titute in fact ‘‘ The 
Jockey Club,”’ in shooting matters and dog shows, and all 
cases of disputes at ‘‘ Field Trials” are I believe referred 
tothem. They organize every June a very large dog show 
at the Crystal Palace, with that held at Birmingham, which 
are the most successful and best arranged shows in ex- 
istence. 

The Kennel Club organized also the very successful and 
well attended Field Trials, held last September, and they 
intend continuing them. They are compiling a book, con- 
taining the names, pedigrees and histories of all fine winning 
dogs, both in the field and on the show bench, somewhat 
similar in fact to the Shorthorn Herd Book. It is the in- 
tention of Mr. Macdona and myself, should the Anglo- 
American Match come off, to place the matter entirely in 
the hands of the Kennel Club, to select the dogs to compete 
for England, and to make all arrangements in order that 
there can be no question as to everything being arranged 
with ability and uprightness. Mr. Macdona and myself 
have won the principal prizes at Field Trials this year with 
our representatives, Ranger, (setter) and Belle, (pointer). 
We consider ourselves therefore fairly entitled to represent 
the mother country in this matter; but should the committee 
of the Kennel Club consider that better dogs can be found 
to run in England, we shall give way to their opiuion in- 





stantly. The match is proposed by us entirely in a friendly 
spirit, and can be run for glory alone, or for a good stake. 
As to the proposition which I see in Forest AND STREAM, 
that we should cross the Atlantic with our dogs, I can only 
say in behalf of Mr. Macdona and myself, that nothing 
would give us greater pleasure. Personally there is no- 
thing I can conceive more enjoyable than to visit your 
grand country, but family ties might prevent our absence 
for the lengthy period which would be unecessary. 


I have little doubt, however, that some aspiring young 
bachelors might easily be found. I know of two gentlemen 
owning fine dogs, who might be willing®to show their ani- 
mals off on your prairies, than which I cannot conceive any 
grounds more suitable. I have no doubt but that the Ken- 
nel Club would welcome with open arms any American 
gentlemen interested in sporting matters, who might wish 
to join them. Truly yours, W. T. Lioyp PRICE. 

[Suggestions as to Field Trials to suit American-bred setters 
will be published next week. | 

<<» 

REPORT OF THE STATE COMMISSION- 
ERS OF FISHERIES OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA FOR 1878. 

Se 
HE report of Messrs. H. J. Reeder, B. J. Hewit, and 
James Duffy, State Commisioners of Fisheries for 
Pennsylvania, is a most thorough and interesting docu- 
ment. Pennsylvania, though not enjoying the peculiar la- 
custrine formations which abound in New York, has many 
noble rivers. Of these the Delaware River is the most re- 
markable, and once abounded with fish. In our review of 
the report of the New Jersey Fishery Commissioners, we 
stated how the shad were diminishing in the Delaware 

River. As the Jersey fishermen spoil every chance of gain- 

ing a livelihood on the Delaware by the most reckless and 

indiscriminate fishing, it is not to be expected that those of 
the same craft on the Pennsylvania side are any wiser. 

Commencing almost with the very first lines of the-report, 

we read “‘that a large number of streams running through 

our State [Pennsylvania] has become so depopulated of 
fishes by persistent, wanton slaughter as to render them 
almost valueless to our people as a source of food.” In re- 
gard to shad, which particular fishery occupies the bulk of 
the report, we find it stated that illegal, indiscriminate, and 
wasteful fishing has almost depopulated the great streams 
of the State emptying into the Atlantic, which at one time 
abounded with this valuable and esculent fish. Nothing 
can show this fact in a stronger light than that during the 
last season, of all the fishing associations on the Delaware 
only six found it a remunerative business. The commis- 
sioners attribute this deterioration in quality and quan- 
tity to three causes. First. The practice of fishing with 
drift nets in the lower portions of the river. Second. That 
the close season, or the time during which fishing is for- 
bidden in the rivers, is not sufficiently long and sufli- 
ciently observed; and third, the destruction of the young 
shad when returnixg to the sea by fish baskets. The New 
Jersey commissioners fully described the character of these 
nets. Like walls, they are made to sweep almost across 
the entire channel of a river, and differ from nets which 
are set. These nets fioat up and down with the tide, catch- 
ing all the fish in the river, or chasing them away. As to 
the close time, discussed in full by the commissioners, it is 
declared to be too short. After every invention that hu- 
man ingenuity can devise has been brought into play to 
catch the fish every day in the week save Sunday, the fish 
are then allowed breathing time from midnight of Satur- 
day until midnight of Sunday only. The commissioners 
ask that the fish be given but a few more hours’ respite, 
and that the time be extended from sunset of a Saturday 
until miduight of Sunday, only somesix hours more. But 
of all the wretched methods of killing the small shad the 
fish baskets are the most to be decried. These instruments 
of extirpation are placed in mid-channel of the river, with 
wings of stone, extending on either side toward the shores. 
Of course it is utterly impossible for any-fish to escape the 
basket. Even if some few fish do get through they are so 
much bruised as to perish miserably after their escape. 
Nothing is more delicate than the fish organism in its ten- 
der younger stage, and the abrasion of a single scale kills 
a young fish, most especially a shad. Cases have come 
under the notice of the commissioners where more than a 
cart load of young shad have been removed from these 
wretched fish baskets. Calculate, if you can, the heedless 
waste of money—of food here. Young fish, useless asa 
nutritious aliment to man, even too insignificant to be em- 
ployed as a manure, if they had been allowed to grow, and 
had then been caught at the proper season, would have fed 
over five thousand men, and would have represented no 
inconsiderable amount of money. The commissioners beg 
the Legislature to make laws for their immediate destruc- 
tion. To-day the law allows a ten days’ notice given by the 
sheriff before proceeding to destroy the basket; the com- 
missioners want the fish baskets to be done away with at 
once, on sight. 

How shall the Delaware and the other rivers of the State 
of Pennsylvania be restocked with fish? It seems as if the 
interests involved in the drift nets were tuo numerous to be 
done away with by any summary enactment, but a more 
strict and somewhat increased period of close time, and 
the utter stopping of the erection of fish baskets on any 
stream in the State, may, it is hoped, somewhat improve 
the condition of things. But the chief reliance of the 
commissioners ls in artificial propagation. Citing the bril- 
liant examples of Connecticut, where the shad have se in- 
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creased by means of propagation that the fishermen com- 
plain no longer of the paucity of fish, but that the market 
1s overstocked with shad, our commissioners have set to 
work with a will to give the State all the advantages of the 
most improved methods of pisciculture. Mr. Seth Green’s 
admirable process, and the peculiar mode of hatching 
boxes, have again been found the most economical and suc- 
cessful, and though last season the first attempts, owing to 
some capricious influences of temperature, did not render 
the hatching out of the fish as plentiful as to yield as might 
have been hoped for, a goodly number of young shad have 
been introduced into the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. 
Of course the results of these operations will not be appa- 
rent for some time to come, but of their ultimate success 
no one can doubt. 

A most interesting portion of the report is that devoted 
to fish ways. The action of the commissioners in respect 
to this important point seems to us to have been quite judi- 
cious. Instead of going to work in an indiscriminate way, 
it was determined to construct a fish way at the expense of 
the State, which, after having been subjected to a thorough 
test, if it proved satisfactory, would be the model to adopt. 
Such a one was constructed at Columbia, and was com- 
pleted in December last at a cost of $11,503, which has 
some novel features. Of course it 13 too early to determine 
whether the plan adopted by the commissioners is a good 
one. The commissioners speak with pride of the State 
hatching house at Marietta, Lancaster county, which they 
think is the largest and best coystructed fish hatching house 
in the country. 

Black bass of the north (Grystes Nigricans), and the bass 
of the south (@ Salmoides) have also occupied the attention 
of the commissioners. The former is a most prolific fish, 
is easily raised, and is one of the few fish that cares for its 
young, guarding the beds where their spawn is placed, and 
driving away predatory fish. Sixteen years ago some few 
of these fish were carried in the roughest way in the tank 
of alocomotive from Pennsylvania and dropped into the 
Potomac near Harper’s Ferry, and have become wonder- 
luilly abundant. This fish requires, fortunately, but little 
care from the commissioners, but the G. salmoides, which 
they think would be useful on smaller lakes, they have at 
tempted to introduce. Some of these fish were placed in 
Pennsylvania waters by private gentlemen, and the fish 
having been taken from the Potomac, have done remark- 
ably well. Of’salmon, the commissioners hope to introduce 
the Suimo salar and S. quinnat, the former from Nova Sco- 
tia, the latter from our Pacific slopes, into the Delaware 
and Susquehanna. 

As to the allusion made in the report to ‘‘the great stores 
of salmon” seen by Hendrick Hudson in our great river, 
we must respectfully ditter from the commissioners believ- 
ing that Hudson was a better navigator than ichthyologist, 
and that the same vagueness in regard to salmon in the 
Delaware is applicable to the noble fish in our own Hud 
son. But the proof of the pudding is in the eating of it, 
and as in 1871 some gentlemen of Easton and Philadelphia 
brought from Canada 10,000 salmon eggs, and some 2,500 
were put in the Delaware, and as in 1872 Mr. Thaddeus 
Norris placed more young salmon in the river, and in ail, 
from various contributions, some 58,500 specimens of the 
S. sular have been put in the Delaware, and as ‘‘parr” in 
several instances have been caught, we may trust yet to see 
the salmon caught in Pennsylvania rivers. 

Of pike perch (Lucioperca Americana), a fish once famous 
in the Susquehanna and Juniata, and only found there, 
the commissioners notice that owing to the reckless and 
indiscriminate slaugiter of these fish uney have almost dis- 
appeared. ‘Ihe cummissioners intend to make attempts 
tor their artificial propagation, and so to restock the waters. 
The Commissioners ot Fisheries of the good state of Penn- 
sylvania have a right to look with pride on their exertions, 
and can safely state that in during eight months they have 
made considerable progress in the work of restoring the 
fisheries. It remains with the Legislature to place at their 
command the material aid necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of their important work. 


—An Exhibition of a remarkably interesting character has 
been resolved upon by Her Majesty’s Commissioners, which 
is to be arranged in the galleries of the Royal Albert Hall. 
This collection is to embrace life size figures of the aborigi- 
ual inhabitants found in the British dominions, models of 
their dwellings, samples of their utensils, weapons of 
war, boats and canoes, agricultural, musical and manufac- 
turing instruments and implements—all objects tending to 
explain their ethnological position and cendition of civili- 
zation. The civil, military and naval officers of the British 
service throughout the Queen’s dominions will assist in 
forming this wonderful collection. Offers of gifts and 
loans are requested. It is indeed a grand conceptiun, and 
will be unique of its kind. 


ee 
Inpian RExics.—A large skeleton, evidently that of an 
Indian, was recently exhumed upon the estate of Mr. 
Young, at Bath, L. I. The jaw bones are very prominent, 
the forehead low, and retreating. The arm bones are 
small in proportion, and the leg bones are unusually large. 
The incisors are worn down to half their natural length, 
but still in a good state of preservation. The skeleton is 
lying on its right side, with its legs drawn up closely to the 
body, and the face is turned toward the east. It is prob- 
ably the relic of a middle aged warrior. Other older re- 
mains have been found, which are scarcely distinguishable as 
skeletons. Old metal buttons, spear heads, gun flints, &c., 
have been dug up near the skeletons. The place where 
they were found is on the top of aknoll in an open field. 
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MATCH OF THE- NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
—OCTOBER, 1873. 
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(Continued from No. 23 of January 15th.) 


COMPETITION V. 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL MATCH. 


Open to teams of twelve from all regularly organized military organi- 
zations in the United States, including the Regular Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. All competitors to be regularly enlisted members in good 
standing of the regiment they represent, and to have been such on Au- 
gust 1, 1873, and to appear in uniform (full dress or fatigue). 

Weapon, any military rifle. Distance, 500 yards. Rounds,seven. Po- 
sition, any. Entrance fee, $1 each competitor. 

1st Prize—To the regiment whose team makes the highest score, a Sil- 
ver Trophy, manufactured by the Gorham Manufacturing Company, and 
presented by Col. Wm. C. Church on behalf of the Army and Navy 
Journal. This prize is to be won three times before becoming the prop- 
erty of the winner. It will be held for a year by the officer commanding 
the winning corps, and a large photograph of it presented to each mem- 
— the winning team. 

Prize—To the regiment whose team makes the second best score, a 
Silver Cup. 

3d Prize—To the regiment whose team makes the third best score, a 
Silver Cup. 

4th Prize—To the best individual score, a Silver Medal. 

= 7 an To the second best individual score, a Life Membership in 


6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th Prizes—To the five next best individual 
scores, Bronze Medals. 
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| | 8 

PWR COMINNOON oc cccn ices. caccaes 22d Regt. | 2444433 | 2 
Drum-Major Strube.... ......... .. “ | 0444344 | 93 
ENEeS MM tucoceasdnscecseee! eee: ; 83832433 | 21 
Nt MENON co. ca g¢wans poseesasss . |} 3432324 | 21 
PR ME case pscctecesee aeclvedes ” | 8433342 21 
Wins nckcdbsvapacessas - | 3044343 21 
Sergt. Major Rouse....... ......... s | 83243330 | 18 
Sergt. Freeman...... se #6 |} 2203348 17 
Lieutenant Dunnin ' ee | 0024434 | 17 
Lieutenant Horsfall. wel = } 02202382 | 11 
ORE MAWNBEG oc coccccccssaccceeccs | “& | 0042203 | 11 
ON ss? dakiienevedrnonnwsdinins 0930300 6 
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Private Stevenson............0.cece. {| 7thRegt :| 2334232 : 19 
by Se errr er | - | 334233830 | 18 
Private Moore...... .....0.ccceceees “ | 0223384 | 17 
Private D. Cameron........... ..... | “ | 4302422 | 17 
CM Nina no s.cngecigus xexicceses's ; 83222232 | 16 
IMEI oo cece baeccese ens | | 2420323 | 16 
Private W. Robertson........... ... | | 3030433 16 
Private Mallory. .........0.c0cscece8e | “ 3033000 9 
REN MO 2 cia << ponders anne | “ { 9004023 | 9 
| a | eee ee | = 4000022 | 8 
ORO TIONINIE sc cccescusceamuucewes | = | 0300022 | 8 
CN 3 sc dvevaces eden cuatawds | * 0000000 0 
125 

Adjutant pe recat, dtd don gf RO ate ; 1%hNY. | 2444223 | 2 
Lieut. Colonel Gildersleeve.... .... « / 2382838 | 19 
Ns ci ko ok neekéidrneoenves - ; 2224430 | 17 
DUCTED TUNONOER. 2. cc ccicceccce ove | ns | 2840223 16 
Pravete W. &. Baad, .... 25. ecccces | S 2044203 15 
SS SONOS a dc creas os. dpe veer be’ | wis 3222400 | 18 
Private Beattie be ; 00223382 12 
CNN MMi o hs <n aod ator ceneiacvs 2200222 | 10 
UE SMD cv cticvscensaeres cee 2302003 10 
ETON HON ax fence vderecvaenntas | si | 3020032 10 
PERVOUG WeOIMBOURY 5.0... cc cleescce cs | “ | 83002000 | 5 
MII sae sess cess eaedcancnnds | | 0800006 | 8 
151 

Lieut. Colonel Hitchcock........... ; 9th Regt. | 3343328 | 21 
CONDONE TMG: 665 cen oes aeotwe ves | “4 | 2324248 | 20 
NNER, TUENGS 5. c 5c cavcccccscnsae es) | 3234030 | 15 
Com TUNE 5 ios oe Cageccsecsl |} 22402382 | 15 
Io viesiencs cdl sickercucs 2324503 14 
Captain Munsen..............0....00| : 0022323 | 12 
Sergt. Jeffery.......... at 0230042 11 
I ase dueecanésinesacact 0044002 | 10 
Sergt. Hendersom.............cceces * 4203000 | 9 
Smet WNT 20. «53s cxaacacalee! ts! | 0030222 ! 9 
ee ea “ | 0000220 | 4 
Sergt. Belsen. Eis adetaa sede * ; 0000000 6 
140 

oo | | M.S.E. | 4030422 15 
Private Hickman | ts | 0023233 | 13 
EE MEE cav'cibs nenwdcdcnoeswuax'es - 0340222 | 13 
Sergt. Collins...... eaatdarsdid was Fi | OO22223 | 12 
LU Se eee ” | 802243907 10 
Sergt. Warren. . } te } 0240023 | 11 
Private Edeline 4002003 ; 9 
Private Tracey.............+ 0: al | 2200300 | 7 
ee ‘ 1 0043000 | 7 
SE WD xc axon dagepedeancedys re {| 0000230 5 
PN OMI hac seine aeor tdkdewd es = | 0002002 4 
Private Storer.............0..eeeeeee | “ |} 0000020 | 2 
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i EC ccecs crcviscousekas | 23d Regt. 0404442 | 18 
WM ences oacesvaseoes aes | as | 0402223 | 13 
Sergt. Frothingham................. | — | 3020332 | 18 
PETE ac cciecce + 20¢0eecs | ” | 0202304 11 
UE UMN cana Zacedwsics celbtwe * | 8320200 10 
Sergt. Bunce............+.. ess. seeet “ | 2320030 | 10 
TONNE anc kesics ogeenereces | 2 | 22000380 | 7 
Captain Sands. .......... .......055 | e ' 2003000 5 
i SP | es | 83000020 5 
i SE ee epee ere _ | 2300000 | 5 
iE CNRS oa casletcncuebs xen | “ 0000022 | 4 
101 

Private Denslow....... ..... --| 13th Regt 4303024 16 
Sergt. Kellner. .. ; = 0233400 | 12 
NE IR gave cs concnnvnde sa aut a 00433800 | 10 
PRNUMES DUBE on 6 ois ooo oe no ences no est = 0402020 8 
Private MeNevin............ 5000206 - 8000000 3 
ic Ti CEs dc ctcccscnegecsssoses ss 0020000 2 
Private Dawson...............-6+-++| ve | 0000000 0 
IIS oo 054s cetecdcccasssal " | 0000000 0 
Lieutenant Scryneses...............| 5 0000000 0 
51 

Sergt. Kiesam... ....ccccecsesosesee ' 0333000 9 
Sergt. Wilsom..........-...-seeereee 0020200 4 
Captain F. Rose 0000220 | 4 
Sergt. Culien.........--sesccsceccees v003000 3 
WARE, TACEM «ov cnncccceaceesesens . 00000038 3 
Captain Chase...........2265 cceeee 0000030 3 
Sergt Wo0d............ .2-0-2+ 00+: + 0000030 3 
Adjutant Joshie..............-.+.--- | 34 0000200 2 
BR. IO, «io seve dese ccties css so 0000200 2 
Private Chrystic...............s-000 | oe 0009000 0 
Lieutenant Brown...............+++« & 0000000 0 
33 

Private Bry Omee in acc cteceseseveseive 14th NY. 0000232 8 
WPI oo 6a 5 sinc cc coccegaccsacces be 2000022 6 
Private Corrie......... wedwawes ne 0200020 4 
J. H. Speers... . 0000300 | 8 
Sergt. Sheehy.... oe oe 0003000 g 
I IEDs ocne cc cvescncoctcnece = | 0020000 2 
Bi Ris vnc oc ccccee o 0000200 2 
Private Keogh “ 0200000 | 2 
Pe EE, ds cocesias * 0020000 2 
BOMBING 5 66 cc ccccsecce - 0000000 0 
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WINNERS. 

Prize. Winner. Total. 
Silver Trophy....|22d Regt. N. G. S.N. Y¥............ by Ws cbacenete 
Silver Cup........|79th Regt. N. Y - aan 
Silver Cup........|12th Regt, N. Y 





Silver Medal...... oe Carmichael, 22 Regt....... | 
Life Mem. N. R. A|Drum Major Strube,22d Regt.... 

Bronze Medal ....-Pvt. Cocks, 2d N. Y.. ......... é 
Bronze Medal....|Lt. Col. Hitckcock, 9th Regt...... ig 
Bronze Medal.... | Private Lockwood, 22d Regt... .. | 
Bronze Medal..... Private Backer, 22d Regt.......... | 
Bronze Medal... .|Adjutant Murphy, 12th Regt...... [, 


Sporting Hews from Abroad. 


ISCUSSIONS for and against battues, still agitate our 
English friends. In our own country, though 
slaughters of truly wild animals and birds, such as range 
free in their native condition, are not unfrequ2nt, we can- 
not say that we accord to such ‘‘killings” our approval. 
Two parties set out, shoot indiscriminately every living 
creature which passes before them, and then count the 
number of heads of birds or beasts thus destroyed. Very 
often in the category are found animals not game, and 
which, when killed, are useless as food. Nothing comes 
amiss from a deer to a chip-munk, and all are exterminat- 
ed in order to swell up the total bag. We assert that such 
wholesale killing tends to brutalize sport, and hardens 
human sensibilities. If it is held that with us in the United 
States, such battues are no kid glove affai s, but require a 
great deal of the country to be worked over, and the devel- 
opment of sportsmanslike qualities, they are nevertheless 
cruel, and animal life is uselessly wasted. We therefore, 
of the ForEST AND STREAM, whose duty it is to lead public 
opinion in regard to such matters, are most certainly in- 
clined on the side of humanity, and decry such proceed: 
ings. Mr. Morris, who wields, we think, a pretty good 
cudgel, helabors most soundly in the cclumns of the Field 
the advocates of the battue. This gentleman cites an in- 
stance of the unsportsmanlike character of such amuse- 
ments, when on the occasion of a recent pheasant battue, 
the good old foster-mother, under whose downy breast the 
young pheasant chicks had been warmed into life, came 
near becoming a victim. ‘‘The poor old bird,’”’ says Mr. 
Morris, ‘‘ was about to share the dismal and untimely fate 
of her foster brood, these noble shooters firing pretty much 
at random in the middle of the flock, when fortunately for 
her, shouted out gude wife, under whose care the brood 
(of pheasants) had been reared, ‘O, don’t shoot my old 
hen.” Punch, the just censor of English morals, was the 
first to direct attention towards these matters, and his cari- 
cature of gentlemen behind hedges seated in arm chairs, 
letting fly at partridges, in partridge driving, has not been 
without effect. The defence of those indulging in this 
sport has already been mentioned by us; now it seems 
that those who shoot at partridge drives do not use arm- 
chairs, but camp stools. 

—Sometime ago we published an account of the enor- 
mous quantity of hares and rabbits produced in the United 
Kingdom, but it seems that in Ireland the hare is lessening 
in number,; and coursing is now at fault. We should think 
that poaching in Ireland would be especially difficult to 
overcome. There is an inherent love of sport in all classes 
of the Irish, which leads them to the hunting of all animals 
from pure love of the thing. Poaching is. reported to be 
prevalent all over the ‘‘ould sod,” and that respectable 
people, ‘‘ who ought to know better, but don’t,” take up a 
hare with a hound whenever there is a chance. When 
reading Mr Froude, and his general strictures on the Irish 
people, perhaps the most amusing chapters were those 
where he details the irrepressible trait the Hibernians 
possessed a century or so ago of,smuggling famous wines, 
all bright and glowing with the warmth of sunny - France, 
into the country. Perhaps some future historian wili bring 
poaching up as another sin against the Irish. A recom- 
mendation is thrown out that the constabulatory should 
haul over the coals any unqualified person keeping a grey- 
hound. This sounds very much like an echo from the feuda! 
times. To poach is bad, but to prevent a man keeping any 
kind of animal he pleases, (save a tiger or a lion loose) seems 
to us to be prepostorous, even when the idea is advanced in 
the mildest way. 

—Ideas in regard to swimming, with the cold wave just 
on us, in the Northern States, rather puts one’s teeth on edge. 
Some weeks ago, the demise of Brock, a fisherman, who 
died in the most natural manner, was recorded. This man 
had saved himself from death some thirty years before by 
swimming, after having been in the water some seven and 
a-half hours. About two years ago, J. B. Johnson attempt- 
ed to cross the English channel, and was taken out of the 
water, after an hour, almost exhausted. It seems pretty 
certain, that expertness in swimming is not always com- 
bined with the power of lasting in the water, which latter 
point is entirely not one of strength or endurance, but of a 
peculiar physical condition. Your thin-spare man may make 
the most elegant movements in the water, and make the 
best time, but it is, as all our readers know, the fat obese 
oily-looking man, who has the staying power. Muscles 
and thews, greyhound like in a man, are good for the top of 
the earth, to keep skimming away for hours on the race- 
track, but something in the semblance of a seal, in human 
shape, we should fancy would be the better for those who 
want to stay at sea. It is the cold water, the temperature, 
which has much to do with the staying power of swim- 
ming. We often read romantic stories of the Typee order, 
where fair dusky maidens, who dwell where the palm trees 
shade their islands, plunge boldly out into the seas, and 
like mermaids assume an amphibious character, swim* 
miag on forever. Just take one of these fair nymphe and 
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put her in a sea some twenty-five degrees lower in tempera- 
ture than that tepid Oceanic water, and she would shortly 
cry ‘‘ enough.” : 
—With gambling we have nothing to do, save record the 
suicide of some poor wretch at Monaco, the modern Euro- 
pean hell, where Messieurs Benazet and Blanc now hold 
high carnival, and to draw the sad moral from this miser- 
able death. The Field has a carefully written editorial in 
regard to gambling, where it asserts ‘‘that gambling in 
England is to a great extent done away with.” Of course it 
exists to a certain extent in London just as it does in New 
York, and perhaps more money is lost at sober whist in the 
clubs in London than in New York. If however, we at pre- 
sent can claim no superiority in this way, how long gam- 
bling may continue in the present quiescent condition in the 
United States we cannot state. Perhaps in time Saratoga 
may flaunt its gambling claims more brazenly and may even 
rival puny Monaco. It is not impossible to imagine that 
before long the crack of the suicide’s pistol may be heard 
resounding in that most frequented American resort, and for 
a moment a spasm of conscience be felt, which the whole 
press of the United States will descant upon, and no end 


of well-written quiverings (in editorials), he eliminated 
therefrom. When a poor devil had lost his last piece of 


money at Baden, and then blew his brains out, lest it 
shouid be said that Rouge et Noir had killed him, agents at- 
tached to the establishment used, it is said, like buzzards 
scenting out the dead mar, to place a sum of money in the 
pocket of the victim. Of course the world was made to be- 
lieve that loss of money at the gambling table had not 
caused the death. Our contemporary states how this 
worked very well, until a canny Scotchman (Yankee?) 
learned the dodge, and fired off continually blank cartridges 
in retired spots of the Coursall, then ‘‘ laid him down to dee’ 
in a most composed way. Then would hasten one of the 
attaches of Benazet and pop a roll of gold into the 
breeches pocket of the pseudo suicide, who as soon as the 
coast was clear, would immediately get up again and walk 
off with his gains. 

—Of the Australian cricket match, short mention of 
which was made in our last, w» have as yet but meagre de- 
tails. The Victorians were first at the bat and made a total 
of 267. The Grace eleven were beaten. Land and Water 
‘* presumes that Mr. Grace saw the whole side out in the 
first innings, for he carried out his bat for 51, and made 33 
in the second, or 84 out of the total 247 runs.” The second 
match at Ballarat against 22 had just reached England ; 
here the English team were the conquerors. The Grace 
team scoring 470, of which the Leviathan made 126, very 
much over the third of the whole score. 

—Some very curious facts in regard to the breeding of 
ostriches, we take from the publications of the Paris Ac- 
climatization Society. The number of eggs laid by the 
female averages about eighteen, though she does not hatch 
out the whole number, some of them being preserved by 
the hen bird as food for the ostrich chicks. Curious as 
this may seem, nature seems to point to such a peculiar 
kind of nourishment as necessary, becAuse in the midst of 
the desert, where the young birds are born, there is no 
food. Both male and female help to make the nest, which 
is a simple hollow in the sand. Experiments scem to show 
that the organ of: hearing is singularly defective in the 
ostrich. Adult birds consume 3 pounds of grain a day. 
WHAT OUR ENGLISH FRIENDS THINK 


OF CREEDMOOR. 
epee 

rom the London Volu~teer Service Gazette, an admirable 
F paper, devoted to the interest of the Volunteer Service 
of England and the official organ, we take the following 
most flatteriug review of the late Creedmoor campaign. 
Some of the suggestions conveyed in the article which we 
copy may be of use to our riflemen. We fully appreciate 
the good feeling evinced by the Volunteer Service Gazette, 
and trust that we may soon welcome some of the repre- 

sentatives uf the Wimbledon range at Creedmoor. 

THE UNITED STATES RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


There is something particularly curious and interesting in 
the perusal of the full report which we took last week from 
a New York contemporary, of the Prize Meeting of the 
newly-established United States Rifle Association. It is 
pretty obvious that after all these years our American cous- 
ins are guing in with a will for military rifle shooting, and 
we may now hope to look forward to much pleasant rivalry. 
Major Leech, the indefatigable promoter of Irish rifle shoot- 
ing, having set the ball rolling by offering to take an Irish 
team over to compete with the Americans on their own 
ground. As we have often said, international matches of 
this kind are open to none of the objections which are at 
least possible with regard to greet promiscuous gatherings 
nearer home, and we may fairly look for Yankee teams be- 
ing frequent and welcome guests at Wimbledon, and Eng- 
lish, Scotch, or Irish teams at Creedmoor. 

In reading the account of the origin of the Creedmoor 
Range, we are at once struck with respectful astonishment 
at finding that the State of New York contributed five- 
sixths of the purchase money of the range, besides promis- 
ing prizes! The range itself, situated on Long Island, is 
‘“‘ag level as a billiard table,” and affords accommodation 
for twenty targets, all available up to 500 yards, and most 
of them up to 1,000 yards. A committee of oflicers was 
sent to England, and they seem to have taken back with 
them a false comprehension of our system. One advan- 
tage that the range of Creedmoor has over that at Wimble- 
don is that it appears to be available at all times; and we 
are told that no less than 4,000 men practised at it during 
the month preceeding the prizemecting. There were at 
the meeting twelve competitions at our accustomed Wim- 
bledon ranges (one of them at 1,000-yards). Most of the 
cempetitions were confined to “‘National Guardsmen,” but 
some were open. One of them may givea hint to the 





















aS.:Geological and Geographical Survey. 


Council of our National Rifle Association. It was a match 
open to representatives from any regular newspaper or per- 
iodical, each required to be a bond fide employe thereof. 
There were five or more competitors, and the prize was 
won by Ex-Governor Hawley, of the Hartford Courant, 
whose score is recorded as 36 at 400 and 500 yards, five at 
each, any rifle. There were, we are glad to see, two 
‘‘team” matches, and the Remington Rifle seems to be the 
favorite military arm. The shooting was very fair, even 
in the military matches; and in the so-called Sharpshooters’ 
at 800 and 1,000 yards, the prize was carried off, as we have 
before mentioned, by Mr. Adam, of the Canadian Volun- 
teers, with the score of 48 out of 56. A New York guards- 
man, Mr. Roux, came next with 41. An excellent paper, 
something like our Field, called Forest AND STREAM, from 
which we take our reports, gives, as will have been seen in 
our last number, all sorts of details of new prizes given by 
newspaper proprietors, by gun-makers, and many others. 
The meeting is described as having been excellently con- 
ducted, without any instances of intoxication or gambling. 
Some parties, we are told, were on the ground early, intent 
on starting pools, but such requests were promptly denied 
and squelched onthe spot. Of course this refers to betting, 
and not to such pool as we know at Wimbledon, which 
the United States Lifle Association will, if it extends its 
operations, probably find it necessary to organize as soon as 
possible. 

The new Association has, if it pleases the American peo- 
ple, a great future before it. It is started with all the 
benefit of over fourteen years’ expesience at Wimbledon, 
and untrammelled by many of our dificulties. What we 
would warn our friends on the other side of the Atlantic to 
cling to is the generally military character of the meeting. 
It is this character, we are convinced which imperfectly as 
it has been preserved at Wimbledon, has alone prevented 
rifle shooting from degencrating into an ignoble game, with 
all the concomitants of a race-course or a pigeon maich. 
If the National Guards of the United States learn the use 
of their Remingtons at Creedmoor as the Volunteers of 
Great Britain have learned the use of their Sniders at Wim- 
bledon, they will soon reach the Regular troops, who are de- 
scribed as looking on with some curiosity at the matches— 
that a soldier’s firearm is intended for something else than 
the manual exercise. We may also hope that the proverbial 
Ingenuity of the Yankee will not only be devoted to im- 
proving, if that be possible, the rifle itself, but to solving 
some of the problems as to marking and scoring, which are 
becoming every year more troublesome at Wimbledon. 
We shall be very much surprised if the Americans are long 
contented with our clumsy iron targets, with their rude di- 
visions, and their unsatisfactory marking; and we can give 
them every assurance thnt we shall not be in the least too 
proud to adopt any improvement which may come to us 
from over the water. We cannot help, before concluding, 
expressing our regret that the United States Association has 
not had the courage to prohibit the use of mere target-rifles 
in any of its matches. They never were contemplated 
originally here, snd only came into use in consequence of 
the lax way in which the rules were drawn. A rifle should 
be an instrument which can be used with some hope of suc- 
cess agaiast either a soldier or a wild animal, and our old 
friend, which we used tocall par excellence the ‘‘small-bore,” 
certainly did not fulfill either of these conditions. 
$$ —______—— 

Dearth or Livinesrone.—From England comes a dis- 
patch announcing the death of Dr. David Livingstone, who 
succumbed to fever in Central Africa. The news seems to 
be fairly anthentic, and the information goes so far as to 
state that the body of the most distinguished traveler of 
the country is now en route for Zanzibar, to be sent 
to England. Born near Glasgow in 1815, bred as a mis- 
sionary, Livingstone followed the adventurous and peril- 
ous course of exploring Central Africa, and of giving spir- 
itual aid to its benighted inhabitants. For over thirty-five 
years Dr. Livingstone has led this erratic life, and it has 
been a wonder to all how the man could have lived through 
all the dangers of climate and barbarous surroundings. 
The world is indebted to Livingstone, not only as one who 
has nobly strived to advance Christianity, but as an ex- 
plorer, endeavoring to open the interior 6f Africa to the 
commerce of the world. We trust, though noticing some 
incidents in Dr. Livingstone’s wonderful life, it may not 
be, after all, his obituary. 

a he te 

TRIBUNE CORNER-STONE CELEBRATION.—AI] American 
journalism congratulates the New York Tribune on the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone on which their new handsome 
building is to be erected. But it is not the fact of the con- 
struction of a new building which we care for. Other 
structures may rise far grander, more imposing, in time to 
come, and pass unheeded. The Triiuue building serves, 
though, to perpetuate the memory of that bravest and most 
conscientious of men, Horace Greeley, who won renown and 
fame as a journalist, and that is why we, with so many 
others, chronicle the event. May the Tribune building 
long stand overshadowing Printing House Square as a last- 
ing monument of the earnest life of its founder. Mr. Rip- 
ley and Mr. Whitelaw Reid attended the ceremony, and 
Miss Ida Greeley placed the stone in position. 

sa tins os nal cesta 

CeRRESPONDENCE.—The following accepted articles have 
been necessarily deferred:—A Buffalo Hunt; Reminiscen- 
ces of Lake Superior; Reminiscences of the Adirondacks; 
Random Gossip from a Sportsman; Duck Shooting; Big 
Clear, Adirondacks; Fishing and Hunting at Humboldt’s 
Bay, California; A Day at St. Augustine, Florida; A Cruise 
on the West Coast of Africa; A day on the Raquette; The 
Sceptic Reproved; Hunt on Seneca River; Down the St. 
Lawrence; Albinoes; and many others already acknowl- 


edged. 








ep Ge - 
—Our correspondents, Profs. Ew’d Palmer and Samuel C. 
Clarke, are both en route for Florida for scientific objects. 


We shall hear from them betimes. 
————_——_—e———— 


—Thanks to Prof. F. V. Hayden for Bulletin of the U- 


Che Zennel. 


THE MYSTIC SKETCHES. 








Questions Can Dogs Reason? 

Answer. I truly believe they can. 

I read with much pleasure the article in No. 230f Forest AND STREAM, 
andI am glad to see such and similar enquiries made as often as they 
are. lt isatrue index of the great value of the paper as a vehicle of 
valuable information such as very many would like to possess. While 
I admit ‘‘Dick’’ to have been quite a sensible dog, and a perservering 
pointer, true to his natural instinct or reason, for he knew by some dog 
logic that there was no use in shooting that bird over again, consequent- 
ly he “went in to win and save ammunition.” To me this looks like 
reason, or highly educated and well trained intellect. I have in my 
sporting days owned good dogs, and can still appreciate the good points 
of a good dog. 

I owned a fine cross of the terrier and the spaniel, who was a very in 
telligent, truthful dog; he never lied, and he was seldom guilty of “‘bark- 
ing up the wrong tree * This dog woold, when not often shot over, go 
off on his own account hunting, and bring home rabbits, squirrels, 
woodchucks, and sometimes a big snake, (for he would kill snakes.) I 
have frequently known him to go out hunting, and be gore one hour or 
two, and return and go directly to a neighbor’s who owned a good hunt- 
ing dog. “Tip’? would go straight up to ‘Lion,’ put their noses to- 
gether, shake their tails, and seem to be on the very best of terms, and 
in a minute or two both dogs would go off at a good round trot in the 
direction from which Tip came. This occurred several times, and I was 
ifiduced one day from the earnestness displayed by my dog to follow 
them,asI did. On arriving at the woods, neara pond hole, I found a 
former dwelling place of a woodchuck, two large holes quite near to- 
gether. At the mouth of one hole one dog was digging with all his 
might; at the other hole the other dog kept watch. One would work a 
few moments and relieve the other; both would dig at the same entrance. 
I seated myself at a convenient distance and awaited the end of this cu- 
rious dog hunt. I had not long to wait, for soon out came out an ‘‘old 
coon,” who was most summarily dixposed of by the two dogs. This 
seems to me like instinct; and if it is a pretty good dog story, it has the 
merit of being true in every particnlar. I have since heard of several in- 
stances of a like canine copartnership, which induces me to believe dogs 
reason or possess some means of communicating their desires, which 
seems very like 1t to me. Yours, L. WyMAN. 





FOX HOUNDS OF VIRGINIA. 
— — oo -— 
WINCHESTER, VA., January 26, 1874. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM;— 

In compliance with a promise made to you some weeks since upon the 
subject of the fox hounds, I now take up my pen to fulfil the same, 
though I fear that the information I have to impart will notfully meet 
all the requirements. 

Our knowledge of the original importation of the fox hounds into this 
section is in a measure traditional. I have always understood, however, 
that the first importation of pure fox hounds into this part of our State, 
(the Valley, or Middle Virg‘nia,) was made during Colonial times by Lord 
Thomas Fairfax, of Greenway Court, in the county of Clarke. Our 
present strain of dogs is supposed to be derived from these, with occa- 
sional crosses upon dogs brought from East Virginia and Maryland and 
others imported direct from England. Others also imported dogs in 
Colonial times, especially the family of the Wormleys;: but our fox hun- 
ters have generally traced their best dogs back to the Fairfax strain. I 
am unable to answer your enquiry as to the number of fox hounds in 
Virginia and the South generally at the present time. Fox hounds were 
very numerous in Middle and East Virginia anterior to the civil war, but 
were sadly thinned out during the prevalence of the strife, having been 
seized and carried off by the invading armies, 

As to the breed of dogs we prefer I will state emphatically that we pre- 
fer our native or acclimated dogs, as they invariably proved themselves 
superior in every particular to their imported English cousins. The 
same remark will apply toour native pointers and setters as compared 
with imported stock. 

As it requires a dog of the finest nose, speed and bottom to overhaul 
ared fox in our difficult country, we endeavor to combine those three 
most important attributes in as high a degree as possible in our breed- 
ing. A dog bred merely for nose and bottom, (as is the custom with the 
English,) can never catch a full grown, empty red fox in this section; a 
fact that has fallen under my observation ‘‘many times and oft.” In 
order to gain nose and foot I have known some sportsmen to cross the 
fox hound with the pointer, but this custom is generally reprobated in- 
asmuch as a dog of this mongrel origin will noi hang on like a pure fox 
hound. 

As we have never been accustomed to time our dogs, I am therefore 
unable to give you the precise rate of speed at which they run. The 
fact of their being able to pick up occasionally a full grown, empty red 
fox within the hour, may enable you to form some idea of their speed. 
A large dog is preferred for a flat country; a small or medium sized one 
for ground of an opposite character. Our sportsmen have no regular 
system. They usually feed their dogs on Indian meal boiled in pot 
liquor, together with offal from the dairy and butcher’s stall. The dogs 
are generally kept up and fed on dry bread for some days previous to a 
chase, meat betng considered as injurious to the nose, though I am unable 
to vouch for the reliability of this popular opinion, 

Many sportsmen train the pups with theirdams, The drag also is fre- 
frequently used, as it teaches the whelp to find and follow a trail. Some 
caution is necessary not to permit the whelps to go into a regular chase 
with the old hounds, as their inability to keep up with their seniors has 
a tendency to discourage them. 

I have never known a sportsman to shoot a fox. Ihave often known 
a gunner to get a good sound ‘“‘cussin’*by a fox hunter for shooting his 
fox when in full chase. In conclusion, permit me to remark that neither 
fox hunting nor other field sports are followed to the same extent at 
present as they were before the war, owing to the general impoverish- 


ment of our people consequent upon the civil strife, Dr. A. W. 
——_—__ ee 
THE PROPOSED FIELD TRIAL. 
——~>—__—_——_ 


Ep1Tor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Dear Sir:—I am much interested in the proposed field trials between 
American and English pointers and setters. If the Englishmen could be 
induced to bring their dogs to an Illinois prairie, and try them on grouse, 
I believe that dogs could be found in Chicago and St. Louis that would 
win the match. Atleast we had dogs there twenty-five years ago, when 
I was a shooter, that could not be easily beaten. There would also be 
this advantage that birds would be plenty, which I believe is not the 
case at present in Scotland. But I doubt if you could get the English- 
men to give up the advantage of having the trial on that side of the water. 
T have no faith in English fair play. 

A friend of mine in Boston, many years ago, who broke his own dogs, 
and who was the most thorough sportsman I ever knew, once sold a favor- 
ite setter to an English gentlemen to take home with him. The English- 
man took the dog that year to the Scottish moors and tried him on grouse 
against a large field of the best dogs. Although the American setter had 
never seen a grouse before, he acquitted himself so well that it was ad- 
mitted by all present that only one dog in the field was his eqnal in gen- 
eral work, and he did not possess the accomplishment of fetching dead 
game, which the American did. His owner had paid in America $100 for 
him, and was offered three times that sum on the ground. 

Sam’. C. CLARKE 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Ba.tTrmore, January 21, 1874. 
EpiTorR Forest AND STREAM:— ' 

I read with much interest an article in your journal on the intelligence 
of pointers, and thought you would not object to hearing something 
more on the subject, though I must tell you I prefer the setter, and I 
believe him to be the equal of any of the canine rvce. 

Whilst at Cobb’s Island last summer I was much strnck with the in- 
telligence of a pointer pup in the posession of one of the men connected 
with that famous shooting resort. Although but six months old, the dog 
was already a good retriever. One morning his master detected him in 
the act of digging most industriously at the roots of one of the trees of 
theisland. Timber being scarce and shade a desideratum, Master Puppy 
was at once called off, but he returned immediately, and evinced such 
pertinacity of purpose that the curiosity of the bystanders was aroused, 
and itwas nnanimously agreed to let himdig. You may judge of our 
surprise when he unearthed some spoons, which doubtless had been hid- 
den by one of the domestics of the hotel. The owner of the puppy imme 
diately caused him to investigate the roots of all the trees on the island, 
without success, however, and was then called upon to refuse fifty dol- 
lars for the dog, which he did like a true sportsman. I can vouch for tae 
truth of the above, but would not like to endorse the statement of one 


of the visitors that the would-be purchaser was from New Orteans. 
E. 8. 


eer? 

—lIt frequently happens that travelers would like to carry 
their dogs by rail, and the matter has been hitherto left for 
arrangement by feeing the baggage master, sometimes at 
extortionate rates, and always with uncertainty as to what 
the cost will amount to onalong journey over different 
lines. We see that regular rates have now been adopted 
on the road between Philadelphia and Baltimore, and the 
example is one that should be followed elsewhere. These 
prices are, for distances of fifteen miles and under, fifteen 
cents; over fifteen and under thirty, twenty cents; over 
thirty and under sixty, forty cents; over sixty and under 
100, fifty cents; and 100 miles, seventy-five cents. 


Shoat Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR JANUARY. 


Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.} All kinds of Wild Fowl. 
FOR FLORIDA. 

Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus) Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 
Snipe, Plover, Curlew, etc., in great 

variety. 











—__>-——_ 


Under the head of ‘*‘Game, and Fish in Season” we can onty specefy vu 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion.) 
isiocaiasiciliagsicicil 


—We are delighted to perceive that the people of Geor- 
gia are moving in the matter of game protection in their 
State. The South as a section, is sadly deficient in game 
laws, which are especially necded at this time, when almost 
every gunner one meets is an irresponsible negro, delighted 
with his newly acquired privilege of ‘‘ bearing arms,” ig- 
norant of the value and necessity of sumptuary laws, and 
intent the year round on filling his bag. The following is 
a copy of a new game law, introduced into the Georgia 
Legislature, by T. R. Mills, (all praise and success attend 
his efforts), to apply to the counties of Chatham and Bryan. 
We trust it may be amended to cover the whole State, with 
suitable special provision for the mountain district. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That the shooting, killing or destruction of any deer, 
partridge, wild turkey or wild duck, between the first day 
of April and the first day of October of any year, in the 
counties of Chatham and Bryan, shall be held and deter- 
mined a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding six months, at the discretion of 
the court. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, Trapping of either or any 
bird mentioned in the premable of this act, at any season of 
the year in said county, whether the same be done by the 
use of traps, snares, nets, or any other means, shall be pun- 
ished as provided in the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That the trapping or killing 
by any means, of any mocking birds, at any season or time 
of the year, shall be punished as provided in the-first sec- 
tion of this act. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That the fact of the posses- 
sion of any bird described in the first section of this 
act, at any time from the first day of April to the first day 
of October of any year, shall be held as strong prima facie 
evidence of the fact of killing or trapping or destroying, 
and can only be overeome by positive proof to the 
contrary. - 

Section 5 repeals conflicting laws. 

Enactments of this kind are specially needed in Florida, 
where it is true they would be enforced with difficulty as 
to pot-hunters, but might operate with some effectiveness 
upon venders, hotel-keepers, and market men. We are 
glad to see the mocking birds protected. By the cupidity 
of those who catch them for the high price they bring as 
songsters, they are in danger of being exterminated. 

—The Dunn County (Wisconsin) News tells of a mighty 
hunter named Warren Young, who while hunting recently, 
started on a run for a herd of four deer feeding, and with 
a double-barrelled shot-gun killed three at twenty yards at 
one shot, and then brought down the fourth with the second 
barrel. The buck weighed 180 Ibs., the doe 110, and the 
two fawns 75 each. 

—Mr. H. G. Kelly died recently at Palmer, Massachu- 
setis, at the advanced age of eighty-five years. He devoted 
much of his middle life to explorations in Oregon, and is 
believed to have been the first white man who ascended 
the Columbia river. In one of his tours of exploration, 
after he had been deserted by his last attendant, sick and 


feeble, armed only with a long fowling-piece, he had the 
misfortune to fall from his horse, and break off the stock of 
his gun just below the lock. To be alone, ill and unarmed, 
among hostile Indians, many miles away from the home of 
a civilized being, was a condition deplorable enough. Mr. 
Kelly, however with true Yankee courage and ingenuity, 
succeeded with his jack-knlfe, an old buffalo horn found in 
the forest, and a part of the limb of a tree, in making a new 
breech, and attached it to his gun, rendering it as service 
able as ever. This gun he brought home with him, and a 
few years ago presented it with other curiosities to the mu- 
seum of Amherst College, where it can now be seen. For 
the last twenty vears he lived the life of a hermit. 

—On Monday, January 21st, Sir George St. George Gore, 
Bart., of County Donegal, Ireland, arrived at Jacksonville, 
Florida, and took rooms at the Grand National Hotel, 
having been preceded the day before by his retinue of 
twenty-two sporting dogs, consisting of pointers, setters, 
&c., and three horses. He is bound for Manatee county, 
which has been highly reeommended to him as a good 
sporting country, where he will remain some weeks. Sir 
George is now sixty-three years of age, having been born 
in 1811, and succeeded as 8th Baronet on the demise of his 
father in 1842. 

—As Mr. Twadell and one of our correspondents were 
exercising their dogs not a mile from West Phila., on the 
23d. inst., they noticed several flocks of purple grackles or 
crow black birds, and a number of robins, and on return- 
ing homeward, flushed a woodcock. The frogs had been 
‘* peeting”” while the sun was bright during the day, which 
was noticed for its spring-like balminess. How is this for 
the 23d. day of January ? 

—We have received from Mr. W. B. Hal! of Lancaster, 
Pa., a most simple and ingenious teol for (creasing) fasten- 
ing the wad in a cartridge. Former tools for this purpose, 
we have always thought were lumbersome and complicated. 
Mr. Halls’ arrangement is convenience itself, and is so 
light and small, that it can be carried in the pocket. The 
tool can be held in the hand, does not require to be fasten- 
ed to a table and does the work admirably. To those load- 
ing their own cartridges for breech-loaders, we should think 
Mr. Hall’s iuvention would be invaluable. 

Byers, Ohio, Jan. 20th, 1874. 
Epiror ForEsT AND STREAM:— 

Our shooting in this section is not first rate, the brush being too thick 
and high and the land too hilly. Still thereare occasional spots where 
onecan getsome good shooting. Rabbits, pheasants and quail are 
quite plenty. Last season a party of two (myself and a boy of 15 years) 
killed in a hunt of three days 304 quail (not shooting at rabbits or hares, 
as you cal] them) working two pointers and using muzzle-loaders. My 
count alone onthe second day was 93 birds. This season I have not 
hunted a great deal, not having the time. In fact have had only one 
whole day’s hunt, getting 54 quail and 6 rabbits; 25 of these quail I 
killed in the afternoon in 26 shots, missing but once. 

I had half aday a couple of weeks since, and did what I call good 


shooting, getting 22 shots and bagging 21 quail and 1 rabbit, not missing 
a shot, and the birds all full grown and lusty fellows, too. H. C. 8. 

—Ourcorrespondent ‘‘Homo” sends some remarkable 
scores in rail shooting at Port Penn, Delaware in 1873:— 
Ep1tor ForEsT AND STREAM: 

Not long since I gave you an account of our Rail shooting in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Philadelphia. Since mailing you the matter I have 
procured the score of aremarkable exhibit of the same shooting at Port 
Penn, in 1873. 

Dr. E. J. Lewis hasit recorded in his valuable work, that a famous 
week of rail shooting was enjoyed at Chester, Penn., in 1846, and gives 
the score in detail, and which I add to mine for sake of comparison. 
The September of 1846 was noted for its quantity of birds, and no sea- 
son has equalled it until 1873, when Mr. Kerlin boated 226 rail, the lar- 
gest number ever known to have been bagged. Mr. J. M. Eyre, at Ches- 
ter, in 1846, shot 195, and held grand “high boat’ ever since, but now 
resigns the position in favor of Mr. Kerlin. 

It will be seen the shooting at Chester covered a period of nine days, 
while at Port Penn the “‘big tides’’ only lasted three days, and the foot- 
ings of the two scores are not wide apart by any means. 

When it is taken into consideration that rail are nine times out.of ten 
shot singly and on the wing (they never should be messed), it requires 
pretty rapid loading and firing to boat 150 birds ina period of three 
hours, each rail having to be retreived, remember, and oft times sought 


for. 
AT CHESTER IN 1846. 














Sept. 3 J. Irwin 82 rail/Sept. 7 J.M. Eyre 90 rail 
Sept.4 J. M. Eyre 122 ** |Sept. 8 Matsenger 122 “ 
Sept. 4 B. Pearson 101 “* |Sept. 8 E. F. Eyre 94 *: 
Sept. 4 T. Thurlow 83 ** |Sept. 8 Brown = 
Sept.4 E. Wells 136 ‘* |Sept. 8 C. Price 91 “ 
Sept.5 Matseneger 95 “ |Sept, 8 J.K. Bonsall 107 ** 
Sept. 5 J.M. Odenheimer 128 ‘‘ |Sept. 8 **J. M. = 195 ** 
Sept.5 3B. Ford 87 “* |Sept. 9 J. Newboid 81 “* 
Sept.5 Wells 154 “* |Sept. 9 J. Odenheimer 132 “ 
Sept.5 A. Worrall 136 “* |Sept. 9 W. Read 107 “ 
Sept.5 E. Wells 114“ |Sept. 9 G. Epley 85 “* 
Sept.6 E. E. Eyre 108 ‘“* |Sept.10 J. Newbold a3 
Sept. 6 8. Smit 93 * |Sept.10 J. Bonsall 141 “ 
Sept. 7 C. Price 82“ |Sept.10 8S. Smith 103 “* 
Sept. 7  Bringharst 91“ |Sept.19 E. Eyre 115 ** 
Sept. 7 H. Taylor 96 “* |Sept.11 E. Eyre 101 ‘ 
Sept. 7 H. Edwards 108 “* |Sept.11 H. Edwards 107 * 
WN ii.0) 40s chats, «. €02 1917 icicle Salcieuet 1851 
1917 
3768 
AT PORT PENN IN 1873. 
Sept, 8 +Mason 72 railiSept. 9 *Young&Saunders 96 “ 
Sept. 8 Flower 100 “ |Sept. 9 Luff 50 “ 
Scpt. 8 Longbotham 115 ‘** |Sept. 9 Luff, Jr. 65 * 
Sept. 8 Baker 115 ** |Sept. 9 *Stett & Newbold 123 ‘ 
Sept. 8 *Saunders&Young 144 “ (Sept. 9 Fisher 176 * 
Sept. 8 Thuron 87 ** |Sept. 10 Flowers 135 ** 
Sept. 8 Lehman oe |Sept. 10 Longbotham 126 “* 
Sept. 8 *Steel& Newbold 104 “ |Sept. 10 Baker 7 “ 
Sept. 8 Fisher 89 “* iSept. 10 Kerlin 92 “ 
Sept. 9 **Kerlin 220 “* |Sept. 10 Biddle 104 “ 
Sept. 9 Longbotham 164 “ |Sept. 10 De Camp 109 ** 
Sept. 9 Baker 120 “ (Sept. 10 *Young&Saunders 88 “ 
Sept. 9 Flower 145 ‘* |sept. 10 Thouron 143 * 
Sept. 9 Fisher 76 ‘‘ |Sept. 10 *Steel & Newbold 91 “ 
Sept. 9 Beddle 72“ |Sept. 10 Fisher 74 “* 
Sept. 9 De Camp 72 rail |Sept. 10 Fisher 156 “ 
WU Rtescess ceb'cccses 1770 WO tkc. endiens. somuta 1703 
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*Where two names occur on the score it indicates the sportsmen did 
not engage professional pushers but pushed and shot turn about. 


**The two greatest scores ever made on the Delaware river. 
+Mr. Mason was alone in his boat, and at the rising of the rail dropped 
nis pole and shot his birds. 








Port Penn is allke noted for its ‘excellent snipe shooting and duck 
shooting in the ice and can be reached both by steamboat and railroad 
to Delaware City, where Mr. Lord will be on hand with his wagon if de- 
sired “Homo.” 

“ —Wolves are unusually abundant in all parts of Canada 
this winter, and many persons have had narrow escapes 
from the varmints. 

PIGEON SHOOTING. 

—A Sweepstake pigeon match was shot at Deerfoot Park 
on January 20th; Long Island Rules; 9 entries, $5 each; 5 
birds. : 





Name. Score. Total. 

Div OME. iso. cic tose 3-3 oF 5 
Te MON. ca cnacieecaeseate 2.3.3.3 4 
Cie OPN ae = w 05 ch cdeseess Bewe © 4 
ern ea 3:3.0:3°¢ 4 
ee et ae. Oe es 3 

ae eeeevueceesent td ccaudbede 2-3" Se 3 
Hicks... LF 2-3 3 
McFali.... . &2e 1 
Seo ocd aden Peto 000 0 


Ireland won first money, Broadway, Madison and Win- 
gate second. 

Broadway, Townsend and Hicks shot off ties. Hicks 
missed, leaving Birdseye and L. Townsend winners of third 
money. 

Second Sweepstakes—Same day; $3 entrance; 38 birds 
each. 











Name. Score. Total. 
MMOs 50S 5kk Sik aekeeke . 2S 3 
C. Townsend end Eee 3 
Dr. Ireland... ... 2 3 
C. Wingate....... B33 3 
rev acneccedades taueun 110 2 
Ed. Madison 5 2G 2 
WII ies te ce oeaeedes win 2 EG 2 
McFall 110 2 
W. Birdseye......05.006. Le are 1 
S. Memier...... - 000 6 


Broadway, Ireland, Townsend and Wingate shared the 
first money. Birdseye got third money. 

Madison, Ditmar, McFall and Edwards shot off first miss 
out. Finally McFall and Edwards shot out, leaving Mad- 
ison and Ditmar the winners. 


Grapping. 


TRAPPING THE FISHER. 


gabe 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Of the habits and characteristics of the fisher I know but 
little, except by experience in trapping. They are rarely 
found in this vicinity, and only far back into the densest 
forest, shunning the haunts of man. Individuals of the 
species taken by me seldom exceed seven pounds in weight, 
and measuring four feet and one or two inches in length. 
Newhouse, in an early edition of his ‘‘Trapper’s Guide,” 
says it ‘Shas been seen watching for fish, lying upon a log 
that crosses a stream, with head inclined downwards, ready 
for a plunge.” I think the conclusion is erroneous, and ar- 
rived at from the fact that they are prone to lie and run 
upon logs and fallen trees. They are great travellers, and 
will avail themselves of every chance to run thus. Be- 
sides, they are as loth to take to water as a fox, though 
frequenting the borders of streams, and prefer meat to fish 
in taking bait. They are gross feeders, and no meat is too 
stale for them. They go in pairs, and when one is taken I 
invariably get its mate soon in the same or an adjacent 
trap. If one is found by its mate in a trap it will at once 
kill and devour it. They are not in the least shy of a trap, 
and will as readily enter one asa skunk or woodchuck, 
but they are a powerful animal, and a trap must be a good 
one to hold them. When taken in a steel trap it must be 
set with a spring pole to swing them clear of the ground, 
or they wili amputate their leg at once. Still, the spring 
pole is not reliable, as by long setting or in freezing weather 
it loses its elasticity. Of late ycars I have used a trap sim- 
ple in construction, that never fails to hold them. When 
the trap is sprung a wire loop is forced down upon their 
bodies by a lever purchase with a pole, confining them so 
that the more they struggle the tighter it draws, and kills 
immediately. 

The last pair taken in a steel trap afforded much enjoy- 
ment, an account of which may be of interest to new be- 
ginners. It was mid-winter that I learned by a lumberman 
that a fisher had crossed his road on the mountain near 
by. Near where the track was seen I set a large wolf trap, 
with spikes in the jaws, rather trusting to catching the 
game around the body than trust a pole, the weather being 
very cold. At my first visit I found a female fisher caught 
by a hind leg close to its body, and busily amputating its 
limb. It had gnawed its ham through to the bone, and was 
quite weak from loss of blood. I despatched her and re- 
set the trap. On visiting it two mornings later I found it 
sprung and a portion of a fisher’s fore foot in the jaws. It 
did not take long to decide what to do. It had commenced 
to thaw during the night, rendering the deep, light snow 
very soft. Iretraced my steps homeward, filled a pocket 
with chaff, in another put a No. 13 Newhouse trap (a favo- 
rite make), took a light axe and my five foot Indian snow 
shoes, and went back to the trail. It was easy to follow 
from its depth and the blood. A weary tramp of two miles, 
often sinking knee deep, brought me to the abrupt side of 
a steep mountain. Faint and weary I was, but not disheart- 
ened, and after many trials to ascend, not unlike the fabled 
efforts of the frog in the well, I at last succeeded, and soon 
run in my game. At the entrance to the den I set the trap, 
using the chaff to bed it to prevent its freezing to the snow 
or settling. A moose maple grew conveniently near for a 
spring pole. By thistime the temperature had commenced 
to lower, and the clouds to assume that dirty, ragged look 
indicative of squally weather, so, to protect the trap from 
being covered by snow or uncovered by the wind, I fash- 
ioned the still plastic snow into an oven-shaped roof over 
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it, leaving a small aperture on the down hill side, where 
the chain was lying. I left, feeling conscious my work 
was well done, which was verified three moruings later, 
when I took my snow-shoe trail, now solid ice, and saw at 
a distance my game swinging in the breeze. He was 
caught by the same leg, half an inch above the stump, 
which was fearfully swollen. He was a fine specimen, and 
measured four feet and two inches from tip to tip. 
C. L. WHITMAN. 
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Weston, Vermont, January 12th, 1874. 
nalts 

—In reply to several inquiries, we give the following di- 
rections for improvising traps at short notice. The plan is 
in vogue in the backwoods of Canada. Of course any 
trappe1 who intends to establish lines for the winter, will 
use Newhouse’s steel traps, or some more effectual devices 
than these given here, but these answer very well in emer- 
rencies. See ‘‘Jacobstaff’s” articles on trapping, already 
printed in Forrest AND STREAM. 

For a marten trap, the stump of arotten tree, some 
four feet high, is generally selected, and the wood remov- 
ed for a depth of two feet, the bark alone being left so as to 
form ashell. Logs of wood are now built up against its 
front, the upper log being ona level with the surface of 
the solid portion. On this log, and in front of the recess, 
asmall upright three or four inches in length supports 
another log, on the extremities of which several pieces of 
timber rest. The bait, consisting of a bit of salt fish or 
wing of a duck is fixed to a pointed stick projecting into 
the recess, one end underlying the upright, which will 
fall at the lightest pressure. 


Remsen, centre field; and Higham, right field. 
BILLIARDS. 


host, Col. Merriam, and other numerous friends there. 


ing several successful exhibitions there. 


Square. 
located at the Spingler House Billiard Rooms. 


pool pocketed the fifteen balls twice in succession. 


fs The marten in his runs 
through the woods scents the bait, and endeavoring to 
reach it, squeezes through the open space between the two 


: 4 ere ee a treal. 
horizontal logs, the upright falls, bringing with it the upper 


loz, which, pressed down by the balks resting in its extrem- —Col. Merriam, of New Orleans, is inaugurating a tour- 
Sttaa atha rille . arten ¢ 2 21S j : : ° oe os ie 

ities, cither kills the marten at once, or else keeps him | pament for the amateur championship of Louisiana; it will 
lightly jammed till the next visit of the trapper. commence on March ist. 

The otter traps are constructed on much the same _ prin- —Much interest is manifested in the championship match 
ciple, save that whereas the marten trap is placed at random | to pe played next Friday evening at Tammany Hall be- 
through the woods, the hunter must first ascertain where | tween Messrs. Garnier and Ubassy. Garnier is the favorite 
the otter isin the habit of rolling himself, (always near | poth are playing well in practice. 
the bank of the river), and build his trap on that spot. No —The billiard match between Daly and Maggioli, in New 
bait is required. Tw ae at i ight « ‘ ir a oa 

ait is requ red [wo logs, four feet in height are then Orleans, resulted as follows: Game, 300 points up, Daly 
driven firmly into the grund about two feet apart, and 


connected at the top by a cross piece; logs are then placed 
against the uprights to a height of two feet, asin the marten 
traps, and asmall branch is next chosen, hooked at one 
end the hook passing over the cross piece at the top, while 
the lower end is carefully adjusted behind the upper log of 
the lower series. A cord attached to the hook keeps in 
suspense a horizontal log, on the extremities of which 
balks of timber rest. The otterin rubbing himself must 
press against the hooked upright, the bottom end, nicely 
balanced, tips up, and the leverage being removed, the 
cross piece which the hook supports falls on the otter with 


table; time of game, 1 hour and 35 minutes. 

Points made—Daly, 292; Maggioli, 121. 

Largest runs—Daly, 18, 26, 37, 40; Maggioli, 13, 17, 2 
25. 

Average—Daly, 10 2-29; Maggioli, 4 5-29. 

Won in twenty-nine innings. 


97. 


—The contest for the Governor General’s cup, open to 
all skaters in the Dominion, comes off next month in Mon- 


—A book on athletic sports, of three or four hundred 
pages, issoon to be published at McGill University, Can- 


—The Mutual Base Ball Club (professional nine) have 
selected their nine for the coming season, which will com- 
prise the following well known players: Matthews, pitcher; 
D. Allison, catcher; Start, first base; Nelson, second base; 
Cary, short stop; Burdock, third base; Hatfield, left field; 


—Maurice Daly, while in New Orleans, enjoyed himself 
exceedingly. He returns his sincere thanks to his kind 


—Col. Merriam, proprietor of the Crescent Hall Billiard 
Rooms, is ornamenting his handsome club rooms with por- 
traits of the leading professional billiard players of America. 

—M. Ubassey has returned from Philadelphia, after giv- 
He has settled 
down to steady practice for his match with Garnier next 
Friday, and may be found about every afternoon practis- 
ing with Maurice Daly, at the latter’s billiard rooms, Union 


—R. E. Wilmarth, ex-champion of Massachusetts, is 
Last week, 
at these rooms, Mr. W. E. W., an amateur, while playing 


—John W. Bessunger has arrived in town from Chicago 
and is giving Garnier practice for his match with Ubassey. 
—Joseph Dion is expected in town this week from Mon- 


—Edward Daniels, of Boston, is expected here this weck. 


giving the odds of a discount; played on a 5x10 Griffith 


—The billiard match at New Orleans between Messrs. 
Daly and Miller, the latter receiving the odds of 100 points 
in 300 up, French carom game, resulted in Mr. Daly’s win- 
ning bya score of 300 points in nineteen inniggs, to Miller’s 
The play throughout, on Mr. Daly’s part, was remar. 





the additional weight of the timber resting on its extrem 
ies. 





Rational Pastimes. 


QE Will our University correspondents kindly send us their most recent 
eatatogues. 





a oe 

—The first days skating of the season at Central Park oc- 
curred on Jan. 20th, fora few hours. On the 26th the Park 
lake presented a very gala appearance. There was skating 
at Prospect Park the same days, and also at the Capitoline 
lake and the Union pond. Owing to the sad accident which 
occurred at the little corner lot pond, on Seventh street 
and Sixth avenue, on Saturday last, by which three young 
boys were drowned, the Police have prohibited boys from 
going on the same class of ponds, and very properly so 
too. 

—The Ourlers were out in force at Prospect Park, on Jan. 
26th, on which day the Thistle and Caledonian clubs played 
a medal match together, which resulted in the latter club 
by the appended score : 


CALEDONIAX. THISTLE. 
Jas. Nicall (skip)........ 20 A. Robertson (skip)... ...22 
A. Kellogg, (skip).......25 J. Gallaway, (skip)...... 20 
Stal ois. sos 45 BURL isc cusls oe 42 


This necessitates a third match, as the Thistles won the 


first. 

—The grand match, ‘‘North vs. South,” for the Dal- 
rymple medal, took place at Central Park, on Jan. 27th, 
when the clubs of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Pat- 
terson, Yonkers, &., took part in the contest, the scene 
presented at the lakes bein x lively in the exireme. 


—Ice-boat sailing was indulged in both at Prospect Park 
and at the Capitoline Lake, on January 26th and ?7th, the 
‘Lady of the Lake” and the ‘‘Icicle” sailing together at 
the Park Lake, and the ‘‘ Fly Away” at the Capitoline 
Lake. All three boats are to race for the Park Pennant 
the first day that the ice at the large lake completely covers 
its surface; it is not safe until then. An experiment was 
tried with the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” to see how she would 
act in the water, and on her going off the ice she went to 
the bottom in lively style. 

—The Hudson River Ice Boat Associations took to the 
rivers on Jan. 27ti with their boats, the Hudson being fast 
frozen from Newburg to Troy. Some fast sailing was had, 
and if the cold weather centinues, the annual regetta will 


take place this week. 


kable. 
Daly, 300 points; Miller, 97 points. 


Largest runs—Daly, 40, 51, 62, 67; Miller, 12, 18, 19, 27. 


Average—Daly, 15 15-19; Miller, 5 2-19. 
BROOKLYN, January 24th, 1874. 
Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 


Seeing in your is-ue of the 22d a report of the proceed- 


ings of the Convention of Amateur Base Ball Club repre- 


sentatives of December 17th last, in which reference is 


made to the new rule of ten men and ten innings, as also 
some comments on the advisability of limiting the delivery 
of the ball to a legitimate pitch or toss, and of prohibiting 
the present underhand throw in delivery, I thought it ad- 
visable to explain some facts in relation to the new rule of 
play, and-especially in regard to underhand throwing, with 
a view of enlightening the minds of those of the amateur 
fraternity, who appear to be rather in a fog on the subject, 
judging from the comments of your correspondent, 
‘‘Champion.” 

The experiment of ten men in the game was successfully 
tested in a series of prize games played in Brooklyn ten 
years ago, at a time when the same opposition was made to 
my plan of the ‘‘fly game”—as it was then called—as 
against my rule of ten men and ten innings now. A sin- 
gularity of this opposition is, that it comes chiefly from 
those who have never seen the game played, and whose 
objection is simply based on the old theory of ‘‘the game 
suited my father, and it therefore suits me.” 

In reference to the effort to reintroduce the rule prohib- 
iting any method of throwing the ball, your correspondent 
advocates the return to a rule which has for twelve years 
past been a dead letter law. Underhand throwing has 
practically been the rule of ae the ball swiftly to 
the bat in base ball since the advent of Creighton, who was 
the first man to introduce it. Moreover, it is the only style 
of delivery which combines speed with command of the 
ball. Even if a square pitch was capable of being correctly 
and easily defined under the existing rules of punishing a 
wide delivery, no pitcher could deliver a ball by a square 
pitch with any degree of speed, and not pitch it wide 
every second or third ball; and if confined to an accurate 
delivery, and thereby forced to toss the bull to the bat, the 
result would be such facilities being offered the batsman 
for making home run hits as to deprive the e of all the 
opportunities offered for skillful fielding which it now pre- 
sents. Instead, therefore, of the rule of limiting the de- 
livery of the ball to a square pitch or toss affording chances 
for sharp fielding the very adverse would be the case, as 
the experience of past years fully proves. But the fact is 
the Gileounes in the form of delivery in swift pitching and 
in a well disguised underhand throw is so difficult to de- 
tect, owing to the quickness of the movement, that con- 
stant disputes would occur from the diverse opinions of 
umpires; and even were ae able to distinguish easily, 
and square pitching was made the rule, the result would 
mercly be a return to the tedious and boyish style of play, 
of home runs, large scores, and long, w games in the 
place of such displays of fielding skill as that exhibited on 


























the occasion of the fourteen innings, swift underhand 
throwing delivery game between the Philadelphia and At- 
lantic clubs, marked by a score of three to two only. 
Young amateurs of the present day forget that the New 
England game of base ball of twelve years ago prohibited 
any style of delivery except the swift overhand throw. 
With a square pitch the chances for skillful fielding are 
diminished one half, and as for batting, the veriest ‘-.uff- 
er” at the bat could punish such a detivery with ease. Such 
pitching may suit country village clubs, who go in for 
heavy batting and large scores, but for really skillful ball 
tossers the underhand throw delivery affords the only 
chance for masterly fielding and stragetic play, both on the 
field and at the bat. It has been therule for the past 
twelve years, despite the dead letter law which ‘‘Cham- 
pion” desires to see replaced on the law book of the game. 
Respectfully yours, HENRY CHADWICK. 


[‘‘Champion’s” letter of 26th instant is crowded out, but 
will appear in our next issue. ]—Ep. 


Sish Culture. 


—Our readers who are curious on these points, are here- 
with informed that the salmon of the Pacific coast, or 
rather of the Sacramento tributaries, are now spawning. 
This is the busy season of the Fish Culturists on the far 
western slope. 

—Thirty thousand salmon fry from the Sacramento river 
were last week placed in the streams watering the middle 
portion of Suffolk county, Long Island. Thirty thousand 
have also been placed in the Uppe: Potomac, and Opequan 
river, and Cedar Creek, Virginia. We published some 
time since from Livingston Stone, Esq., a full history of 
the capture and transportation of these fish from California 
to the hatching houses of Dr. Slack, at Bloomsbury, New 
Jersey- 

—The stock of salmon eggs at Bucksport, Maine, con- 
tinues in good condition and will soon be distributed. The 
total loss by death thus far is about three per cent. of the 
eggs originally taken, about 2,250,000 being now on hand. 
These all belong to the National Government and to the 

several States that have aided the enterprize; but it is the 
intention of Prof. Baird to supply spawn to private parties 
who may want it, at a low price, as announced in our ad- 
vertising columns. 
—Seth Green, the indefatigable fish culturist, desires us to 
publish the following card: 





RocuEstEr, January 20, 1874. 
EpiTor ForEsT AND STREAM:— 
I stand ready to answer any questions that may be asked me through 
the Forest AND STREAM, about fish, lakes or streams; but the real name 
must be signed by the writer. Yours, truly, Seru Green. 


Mr. Green renews his offer to furnish salmon, black bass, 
whitefish, perch, pike, etc., gratuitously, to all applicants 
within the State, in accordance with his circular already 
published in all the newspapers. 


Bucxsport, ME., January 20, 1871. 
Ep1Tor Forrest AND STREAM:— 

Your remarksin your issue of the 15th inst., on the prevalent mild 
weather and its influence on fish hatching and rearing, suggest two or 
three inquiries. 

ist. Has the temperature of the water used for hatching salmon and 
trout in the Middle States been raised by the recent mild weather? Fish 
breeders who take observations can answer. Here in Maine the tenden- 
cy 1s the reverse. A thaw in winter depresses the temperature, probably 
by bringing in a lurger proportion of snow and ice water. The coldest 
water we had last season was in April while the ground was thawing and 
ice melting in the ponds. After the thawing is completed of course the 
continuance of warm weather raises the temperature of the water. 

2d. What effect has a freshet on spawn of salmon or trout deposited in 
the natural way? I have heard persons who knew much about the 
habits of salmon and something about breeding them, assert their be- 
lief that were it not for the action of freshets in tearing open the sal- 
mon ridds or nests, the young salmoh would never succeed in getting out 
from the heap of gravel that the careful mother throws over them. If 
the liberation of the embryo fish does not occur in this way, who can 
tell how it does occur? But perhaps our knowledge of the structure of 
the salmon’s ridd, and of the position of the eggs in it, is too meagre to 
warrant us in attempting the proposed explanation. Who among your 
readers has ever examined a ridd thoroughly, from end to end, 
from top to bottom, so that he knows just where the eggs were? If any 
one has made such observation he can confer a favor on naturalists by 
his discoveries. 

I see that ‘‘Fern Fly’s” criticisms on Professor Baird’s choice of 
streams for the deposit of salmon spawn have been well answered by 
several correspondents, but I will add my mite. I have written many 
letters of inquiry to parties living near the Black and Oswegatchie rivers 
and the siatements thus far elicited tend to the conclusion that neither 
of them was ever largely frequented by salmon; white the testimony ia 
abundant and conclusive that they were found in Salmon and Oswego 
rivers in great numbers. If anylof your readers will give me items of 
information abont salmon in any of the tributaries of Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence, particularly the Black, Oswegatchie, Rackett and St. 
Regis rivers, they will place me under great obligations. 

Cuas. G. ATKINS, 
Late Fish Commissioner. 





Tue Lerpsic Fur TRapE.—The report of the Leipsic 
Easter Fair of 1873 has been published. To this fair is 
brought the furs of the whole world. Furs are exported 
from the purchases made at this mart all over the globe 
again, though no small quantity remains for consumption 
in Germany. At Leipsic last year, coming from Europe 
alone, 120,000 foxes, 200,000 polecats, 50,000 rock martens, 
20,000 pine martens, 20,00C badger skins, 6,500 otters, and 
125,000 black cats were sold. Of Russian and Siberian 
skins, 2,000,000 of squirrels found a ready market, with 
with 160,000 ermine and 8,000 Siberian sables. Russia 
bought up, coming from North America, 1,800 sea otters 
and 80,000 beavers. Of bear skins, 6,000 of them went to 
make shakos, while 220,000 racoons were of slow sale. 
Skunk skins, some 950,000, were dull, and moved off slow- 
ly. a hundred silver foxes and 3,500 cross foxes were 
on hand. Of red foxes, 45,000 were on hand, which were 
taken up by Russian, Greek, and Gallician buyers. Of 
musk rats there were only 2,500,000, and prices were high, 
owing to the possibility of a diminished supply from 


America. Otters, though, were in full quantity, to the to- 
tal of some 60,000. General prices were mostly lower for 
staple furs this last year, owing to the mildness of the 
winter in Europe. 
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Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN JANUARY. 


—— 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 





Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, Roekfish. 

——$ 


CANADIAN FISHING SPORT vs. SLAUGH- 


TER. 
——__>-—— 
Eprror Forrst AnD STREAM:— 


Pressure of office business has prevented me from sooner noticing a 
courageous paragraph in ForEst AND STREAM of 30th October last, rela- 
Canadians and Americans alike 
should feel thankful for the outspoken information which it contains. 
It is ourinterest to know of and your interest to 

We spend public money and maintain officials to 
We welcome to them those 
neighbors who appreciate our outlay and respect our fishery laws. But 
we might be compelled to restrict or withhold this frecdom, if their man- 
ner of exercisingit should become onerous to ourselves or injurious to 
others. If, therefore, any American anglers admitted to these privileges 
commit wasteful excesses, such as that described, it is the true interests 
of others to avert universal discredit and obviate general exclusion by 


tive to trout fishing at Nepigon river. 
Accept my thanks. 


publish such abuses. 
protect and improve our angling streams. 


exposing them. 


The cases of Mr. Avery and others of like character, are now under in- 
vestigation, and the particulars received from the local fishery officers 


will be duly published in our own reports. 


It has been for several seasons past the habit of strangers visiting trout 
streams on the north shores of Lakes Huron and Superior, on angling 
excursions, either to picxle down their catch of speckled trout, or to 
bury or burn them about the camping places. The former practice, 
though apparently objectionable, admits of qualifying circumstances; 
Both may, but do not necessarily in- 
dicate a disposition at variance with the instincts of a genuine sports- 


the latter is simply inexcusable. 


man. 


Althongh some may think it only a sporting conceit, it is with many 
a cherished principle to kill no game that cannot be used or saved. 
When myself tempted by nature to wantonly destroy wild animals, or 
prompted by rivalry to slaughter game according to the arithmetic, I con- 
But there isa noble satisfaction in the 
active, self-denial imposed without any reference to the humanities. It is 
easy enough to perceive practical difficulty in which an angler would be 
placed who catehes more fish than he can dispose of at once, unless he 
be left at liberty to pickle or otherwise preserve them. Certainly ifa 
fisherman cannot utilize them on the spot, or deport them for use else- 
where, he ought on no account to catch them at all. They are not ver 
win. There can be no doubt about the gratification of consuming at 
home and distributing among friends the fruits of our sporting skill or 
And it must be allowable to provide for thus imparting 
How shall the 
liberty be kept within reasonable bounds? That's the question. It 
seems after all to rest with the generous discretion and good taste of 
sportsmen. If they could content themselves with moderate sport and 
eschew the competitive fashion of hunting and fishing merely to excel in 
weight and numbers, I think that such an example would soon 
of genteel 
poaching, such as amongst ignorant barbarians would be stigmatized as 
destructive, and thought deserving of penal correction. Probably the 
initiatory step is that of exposing those insatiable destroyers who shoot 
and fish to gratify a momentary and vain selfishness, orto satisfy an ig- 
But the wretched barbarism of men who 
not only destroy excessive quan.ities, but abandon them to waste, can- 


fess that resistance is difficult. 


opportunities. 
to others the secondary delight of our own enjoyment. 


win adherents, and discourage a prevalent system 


noble desire for notoriety. 


not well be shamed by exposure. The only remedy in similar instances, 
so far 98 concerns Canadian waters, seems to lie in adiscriminate exclu- 
sion. In another letter I will explain how this can be accomplished. 

Candor impels me to own that United States citizenship cannot claim 
a monopoly of sportsmen of the Nepigon type. I have in my mind’s eye 
at the present moment two other notable and very recent examples of 
the salt and offal class of sportsmen—a Canadian ‘Honorable’ and a 
British ‘“‘Baronet.’’ The former gentleman as a guest on the Resti- 
gouche river, last summer, killed and salted down—body,bones and all— 
presumably for the Toronto market—about 21 barrels efsalmon The 
latter gentleman, also a guest at the River Saguenay, last autumn, 
amused himself by killing quantities of different kinds of fish with an 
amatenr trap net, and left most of them to rot. 

Are these examples from such distant places as Lake Superior, Chaleur 
Bay and the Saguenay calculated to commend the interests of the sport- 
ing fraternity to the sympathy of the general public, either in Canada or 
the United States? If not, then the perpetrators should be discounten 
anced and exposed with unsparing impartiality. W. F. Wuircusr. 

Ottawa, Canada, 16th January, 1874. 


—We are fortunate in having upon our list of contribu- 
tors such worthy and intelligent co-adjutors as Messrs. 
Whitcher and Venning, the Canadian Inspectors of Fish- 
eries, letters from both of whom, and from the latter 
frequently, have appeared in the columns of this jour- 
nal. We appreciate the sympathetic tastes and commu- 
nity of interests which draw such gentlemen as these to 
our side, but we especially value codperation from over 
the border with our own efforts here, because it is only 
by an earnest and strong pull both together that we can 
hope to correct abuses, instruct the unlearned in this new 
dispensation, and re-populate our forests and streams. The 
popular mind is sufficiently alive to the importance of 
these great interests to lend a willing aid, if it Le only di- 
rected aright, and we know that letters of such practical 
men as we have named, with Baird, Green, Norris, 
Mather, Stone, Atkins, Stillwell, and others, such as we 
publish from week to week, must have great weight in 
moulding that popular mind, and so utilizing popular 
force as to make it available in working out the grand re- 
sult desired. It is no ungenerous and invidious reflection 
upon Canadians or Americans, that even the idea of a ‘‘dis- 
criminate exclusion” has suggested itself to Government 
officials as the surest, best and quickest remedy for existing 
evils. 

It may be mortifying to the pride of men conscious of 
wrong doing to be debarred from the privileges of the 
streams; but it wili not wound them half so much as to be 
caught in the offence by and by when the public shall be- 
come educated to an injelligent understanding of the true 
and abstract nature of the offense. We believe that op- 
position and hostility to game and fishery laws lies in 
great part in ignorant. misapprehension of their intent and 
application; but where mere cupidity is the incentive to 
violation, punishment ought not to be condoned. If Mr. 






















Whitcher can, as he promises, demonstrate what remedy 
will be effectual, he will accomplish something worthyof 
gratitude. We shall await his supplementary letter with 
curiosity. 

—The catch of herring on the northeast coast of France 
1s exceedingly abundant this year. During the first week 
of January an enormous quantity of herring were placed on 
the Dieppe market, the number of fish in a single day tax- 
ing the energies of the fishermen to bring to the land. The 
oldest fishermen declare that the yield of herring has been 
greater at the present season than at any preceding period. 

—A private letter states thatthe veteran angler, Thad. Nor- 


factory at Philadelphia. His rods are very highly prized 
by many anglers, though different persons have their fa- 
vorite makers. 


—Herrings are reported to be plenty at Grand Menan. 
Cod, pollock and haddock are alao said to be more numer- 
ous there than they have been for the last forty years. 
American vessels are taking large quantities of fish. One 
of them caught a full load in ten days, having caught 18,- 
000 pounds in one day.— Cape Ann Advertiser. 

—Col. Nicholas Pike, late U. 8. Consul at Mauritius, 
mentions having caught an eel there which measured 
twelve feet three inches in length, and fourteen and a 
half inches around the largest part of the heed. 


PREPARING SALMON ON THE CoLuMBIA RiveR.—Along a 
part of the Columbia river (below Kalama), are the ‘‘sal- 
mon factories,” whence come the Oregon salmon, which, 
put up in tin cans, are now to be bought not only in our 
Eastern States, but all over the world. The fish are caught 
in weirs, in gill nets, as shad are caught on the Hudson, 
and this is the only part of the labor performed by white 
men. The fishermen carry the salmon in boats to the fac- 
tory—usually a large frame building erected on piles over 
the water—and here they fall into the hands of Chinese, 
who get for their labor a dollar a day and their food. 

The salmon are flung upon a stage, where they lie in 
heaps of a thousand at atime, a surprising sight to an 
Eastern person, for im such a pile you may see fish weigh- 
ing from thirty to sixty pounds. The work of preparing 
them for the cans is conducted with exact method and 
great cleanliness, water being abundant. One Chinaman 
seizes a fish and cuts off his head; the next slashes off the 
fins and disembowels the fish; it then falls into a large vat, 
where the blood soaks out—a salmon bleeds like a bull— 
and after soaking and repeated washing in different 
vats, it falls at last into the hands of one of a gang of 
Chinese whose business it is, with heavy knives, to chop 
the fish into chunks of suitable size for the tins. These 
pieces are plunged into brine, and presently stuffed into 
the cans, it being the object to fill each can as full as possi- 
ble with fish, the bone being excluded. The top, which 
has a small hole pierced in it, is then soldered on, and five 
hundred tins set on a form are lowered into a huge kettle 
of boiling water, where they remain until the heat has ex- 
pelled all the air. Then a Chinaman neatly drops a little 
solder over each pin-hole, and afer another boiling, the 
object of which is, I believe, to make sure that the cans 
are hermetically sealed, the process is complete, and the 
salmon are ready to take a journey longer and more re- 
markable even than that which their progenitors took 
when seized with the curious rage of spawning, they as- 
cended the Columbia, to deposit their eggs in its head 
waters, near the centre of the continent. 

I was assured by the fishermen that the salmon do not 
decrease in numbers or in size, yet, in this year, 1873, 
more than two millions Of pounds were put up in tin cans 
on the Lower Columbia alone, besides fifteen or twenty 
thousand barrels of salted salmon.—Charles Nordhoff, in 
Harpers Magazine. 

—The follewing is a list of the Fishery Commissioners for 
the several States as far as yet appointed: 


United States—S. F. Baird, 918 New York avenue, Washington, D. C., 
Commissioner General. 

Maine—H. O. Stanley, Dixfield; E. M. Stillwell, Bangor. 

New Hampshire—Thomas E. Hatch, Keene; W. W. Fletcher, Cencord; 
W. A. Sanborn, Weirs. 

Vermont—M. C. Edmunds, Weston; M. Goldsmith, M. D.. Rutiand. 

Massachusetts—T. Lyman, Brookline: E. H. Brackett, Winchester: 
Thomas Talbot, North Billerica. 

Connecticut—W. M. Hudsen, M. D., Hartford; R. C. Pike, Middle- 
town; J. A. Bill, Lyme. 

Rhode Island—Newton Dexter, Providence; A. A. Reld, Jr., Provi- 
denee; I. H. Barden, Scituate. 

New York.—H. Seymour, Utiea; R. B. Roosevelt, New York City 


E. M. Smith, Rochester. 
New Jersey—B. P. Howell, M. D., Woodbury: J. H. Slack, M. D., 
Bloomsbury; J. R. Shotwell, Rahway. 
Pennsylvania—J. Duffy, Marietta; H. J. Reeder, Easton; R.L. Hew- 
tt, Holidaysburg. 
Virginia—William Ball, Mid Lothian; Asa Wall, Winchester. 
Alabama—C. 8S. G. Doster,Prattville; D. R. Handley, Mountain Home; 
Robert Tyler, Montgomery. 
Michigan—Gov. J. J. Bagley, Detroit; 


Clark, Ecorse. 
California.—R. B. Redding, San Francisco; S. R. Throgmorton, Sac- 


ramento; J. D. Farnell, Sacramento. 
The Commissioners will favor us by forwarding their 


reports. 


G. H. Jerome, Niles; G. 





CoMMITTEE ON THE LEGISLATION NECESSARY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF OUR ForeEsts.—The following gentle- 
men, members of the American Association for the ad- 
vancement of science, met on Saturday last in this city, for 
the purpose of organization, and to impress the necessity of 
preserving our forests. All the names below are those of 
gentlemen who have been prominent in measures of this 
character, and combine the fullest practical and theoretica] 
knowledge in regard to trees, their influences on soil, and 
the effects of forests on climate &c. 

Dr. F. B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y; Prof. Asa Gray, of 
Cambridge; Hon. Geo. B. Emerson, of Boston; Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, of California; Prof. W. H. Brewer, of Yale; 
Prof. John S. Newberry, of New York; Col. Chas. Whit- 
tlesey, of Cleveland, Ohio; Hon. L. H. Morgan, of Roches- 
+er; Prof. Hilyard, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


ris, Esq., is presently to start a large fishing tackle and rod : 


All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 5 : - 


<oesteniodipasesntey 
HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 


DATE. BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST’N 
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—Gen. W. W. Sanford of St. Louis, expects his 
schooner to ‘‘go into commission” on the first of April. 
She will be launched from the yard near Baltimore, about 
that time. He contemplates a cruise to Baltimore, Fortress 
Monroe, Washington, Richmond and perhaps further 
South, expecting to arrive in New York about June 15th, 

- in time for the opening of the season here. He will then 
; undoubtedly be ready to try conclusions with some of our 
fast ones here. 

Pat. McGiehan, the celebrated yacht builder, has three 
yachts on the stocks, all sloops. One twenty-two feet, over 
all, for South Carolina waters. One twenty-four, over all, 
for Lake Mahopac cruising. One forty-five feet, over all, 
for the New York Bay. We are glad to see our Southern 
friends taking an interest in yachting again. It looks like 
old times. 


__——. 
CONVENTION OF THE ROWING ASSOCI- 
ATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


—_— 
[From our own Special Correspondent. ] 
HARTFORD, Conn., January 23, 1874. 
EpriTor Forest aND STREAM:— 

Wednesday, 2ist instant, the Rowing Association of 
American Colleges met at the Allyn House, in this city, to 
decide where the regatta next summer should take place. 
Delegates were present from the following colleges:—Am- 
herst, G. E. Brewer, F. W. Whitridge; Bowdoin, E. Gerry, 
Jr., G. F. Harriman; Columbia, J. K. Rees, F. D. Shaw; 
Cornell, J. F. Southard,’ J. F. Cluck; Dartmouth, W. J. 
Eaton, J. 8. Aiken; Harvard, R. H. Dana, Jr., Wendell 
Goodwin; Agriculturals, E. P. Chandler, J. M. Benedict; 
Trinity, J. D. McKennon, W. Stark; Williams, J. Guns- 
ter, C. B. Hubbell; Yale, R. J. Cook, C. H. Ferry. 

It was voted that this meeting take the place of the reg- 
ular annual meeting, and Princeton, with A. Marquaad and 
D. Nicoll, and Wesleyan, with J. P. Stowe and D. Dor- 
chester, Jr., as delegates, were regularly admitted to the 
Association. 

Nomination of officers then took place, and resulted in 
the election of J. H. Southard, Cornell, President; Vice 
President, R. H. Dana, J1., Harvard; Secretary, J. K. Rees 
Columbia; Treasurer, J. Gunster, Williams. 

A motion to change the name of the Association. and 
call it the ‘‘Rowing Association of New England Colleges S 
and to admit Columbia, Cornell, and Princeton as mem- 
bers, was made by Aiken, of Dartmouth. It was oppesed 
by Cook and Ferry, of Yale; Cluck, of Cornell; Rees, of 
Columbia; and Gunster, of Williams. Dana, of Harvard 
was in favor of it. F 

A resolution offered by Cluck, of Cornell, seconded by 
Ferry, of Yale, to the following effect, was passed :— 

Resolwed, That the constitution be amended so as to read 
amendment 2:—Undergraduated students of colleges, mem- 
bers of this Association, candidates for the degreee of A. 
B., Ph. B., or such other degree as represents a parallel or 
similar course of study, with the exception of those who 
are candidates for the degree of L.L.B., or M.D., or B.D. 
shall be eligible to the regatta crews of this Association, 
and it shail be understood that the term undergraduates 
shall mean all students candidates fer such degrees as are 
mentioned above, with the above exception, but who shall 
not yet have received any degree.” 


Here Yale came - in antagonism with Yale on this 
question. Goodwin thought that something under- 
hand was meant by excluding the Harvard law students 
who were studying for a degree. Dana spoke to the same 
effect. Ferry, of Yale, said the idea was to secure men of 
approximately the same age. 

On a vote the yeas were:—Bowdoin, Cornell, Columbia 
Agricultural, Trinity, Yale, Wesleyan, Princeton. Nays— 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Harvard, Williams. This finished 
the morning session. 

In the afternoon Hubbell, of Williams, opened the de- 
bate by moving the next regatta be held at Saratoga. Mr. 
J. P. Conkling, President of the Saratoga Rowing Associ- 
ation, was allowed to take the floor and give his views on 
the merits of Saratoga Lake. It must be said that Mr. 
Oonkling handled his subject in a manner which did him 
infinite credit, and, fortified with facts and ‘igures, he made 
a most favorable impression. He deprecated the sectional- 
ism of Harvard, and the bias of New England generally 
against Saratoga. ‘If we are frauds, scourge us through 
every newspaper in the land,” said Mr. Conkling. 

The course, shown onaplan of the lake by Mr. Conk- 
ling, is three miles straight, narrow near the finish, and 
visible from many points over its whole length. 

His speech was loudly cheered, and a lively discussion 
followed it. Brewer, of Amherst, said many of his col- 
lege were opposed to Saratoga on account, of the cost. 
Rees, of Columbia, favored Sarotoga, also Mubbell, of Wil- 
liams. Shaw, of Columbia, said the morality question was 
settled by the promises of the Saratoga committee, and, at 


any rate, for some colleges Saratoga would be cheaper 


Bachting and Boating. 
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| 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





than Springfield. Whittridge, of Amherst, didn’t put any 
faith in contracts. He thought the representatives of the 


colleges of the best part of America should not put them-- 


selves under the control of the blacklegs of Saratoga. 
Rev. Mr. Twitchell, of Hartford, was allowed to express 
his views, which were opposed to Saratoga. It would be 
found that the selection of Saratoga would be a bad thing, 
and tend to break up the Association. Goodwin, of Har- 
vard, spoke in favor of New London as very accessible, 
and salt water as a great improvement over fresh water, 
hot summer resorts. Cook, of Yale, wanted a fair race, 
and the best place was the best course. He did not want 
to work a year and then lose all by a foul. He believed in 
taking the course out of New England if necessary, and 
the morality of the men depended on themselves. Dana, 
of Harvard, spoke in favor of New London. Finally, it 
was voted to row the race at Saratoga, and to refuse any of 
the money or prizes offered by the Saratoga Association, or 
by anybody except the College Association itself. The 
vote for Saratoga was: Yeas—Bowdoin, Cornell, Colum- 
bia, Agriculturals, Trinity, Yale, Williams, Princeton, 
Wesleyans. Nays—Amherst, Dartmouth, Harvard. 

After the vote, Mr. B. F. Brady returned thanks on be- 
half of the Saratoga Association. 

Two sets of flags, same as last year, were voted to be 
bought for the winners of the University and Freshmen 
races, and that the maker agree to subsequently inscribe 
thereon the names of the winning crews in order and their 
competitors. It was ordered that the flags be not presented 
until the official decision of the referee is made. A pamph- 
let was ordered printed giving the history, so far, of the 
Association. A motion for a pair-oar race was lost. 

It was voted to have a committee of three delegates of 
the competing colleges take charge of the regatta, these 
three to be selected by a committee of delegates, each nam- 
ing a man, and reduced to three by a marking list. The 
regatta committee was instructed to devise a plan to distin- 
guish the boats in a race. 

The race was fixed for July 16th, 1874, and the following 
is the preliminary regatta committee:—Ambherst, Brewer; 
Agricultural, Benedict; Columbia, Thompson; Bowdoin, 
Harriman; Cornell, Randall; Wesleyan, Dorchester; Yale, 
Cook; Dartmouth, Aiken; Trinity, McKennon; Harvard, 
Appleton; Princeton, Nicoll; Williams, Hubbell. Each 
college was instructed to send its rowing statistics to the 
Secretary before the next meeting, which will be in Spring- 
field in January, 1875. 

It was not supposed that Saratoga would be selected by 
such a large majority of the Association, but after all, the 
Saratoga Rowing Association laid their plans well, and 
were well represented by a generous, whole souled depu- 
tation, who were not backward in enjoying and making 
all concerned participate in all the delicacies of the season, 
solid and liquid. However, if their promises are carried 
out, it is not probable that the colleges will regret their 
choice. 

The subject of a four-oared race was not touched upon 
at all, though it is probable afew years hence that four- 
oared races will supercede the all-prevailing six-oared races 
of the present day among colleges, as such is the individual 
expression of a good many now. 

A movement is also on the boards fora grand inter-col- 
legiate oratorical and literary demonstration, to take place 
at Saratoga with the July regatta, and is meeting with 
much favor. If carried out as suggested it will be highly 
popular. * * * QLatrer.—On Saturday there was a full 
meeting of the Amherst Boating Club, when it was unani- 
mously resolved that the holding of the regatta at Sara- 
toga would be prejudicial to the interests of the rowing as- 
sociations in general, and particularly of Amherst, and 
accordingly, that Amherst will not row at Saratoga. It is 
probable that the class regatta will take place at Hatfield, 
on the Connecticut River, during commencement week. 
There seems to be quite an amount of feeling, not fully ap- 
preciated at Hartford, which is now developing itself at 
Harvard, in regard to the selection of Saratoga as the place 
of contest. Ido not think the professors of the leading 
colleges are very much pleased with the ground selected. 
I am not prepared to state whether they have not very good 
reasovs for withholding their sanction. The matter is by 
no means to be considered in the least as reflecting on the 
generous conduct of the Saratoga Rowing Association. If 
a distinction is drawn, it is more against the place itself 
and the increasing prominence Saratoga is taking as a 
sporting resort ia the worst acceptation of the name. Of 
course we all regret that there should be any differences, 
but they certainly do exist. W. 

aesinasig iin! 
Princeton, N. J., January 26th, 1874. 
Eprror Forest anp STREAM:— 

Princeton has at last been aroused from her lethargy in 
boating matters; the preliminary steps in this respect were 
taken on Wednesday, January 2ist, when delegates were 
sent to the Convention of College boating men. This isa 
new era in the history of Princeton athletic exercises, and 
we hail it with unbounded delight. We feel that what 
Princeton undertakes to do, that she accomplishes in the 
most satisfactory and commendable manner. We do not 
anticipate victory at the outset, but victory shall be the 
goal towards which our most strenuous efforts, from this 
time, will be directed, and which, when the great vantage 
ground now possessed by the other colleges shall have been 
gained by Princeton’s indomitable perseverance, we will 
then strive to attain, and when so attained our history of 
the past proves our ability to maintain. Not with boating 
matters have we-ever been identified, but the excellence 


which we have achieved in wielding the ash, and the vic- 
tory we have gained in football, and our indisputable suc- 
cess in ever keeping fresh the laurels which we have won, 
warrant our present debut upon the water, and we feel that 
our representatives will reflect credit upon themselves as 
well as their Alma Mater. 


Owing to the depletion of our treasury, circulars were 
sent last week to the graduates and friends of the College, 
since which time various sums of money have been re- 
ceived. Among our receipts, we cannot refrain from not- 
ing that of a check for $2,000 from Robert G. Bonner, of 
New York city, for the construction of a boat-house, a 
building which, for along time, we have stood sorely in 
need of. 


May this munificent contribution prove the “‘star in the 
east,” and may many who are interested in Princeton’s suc- 
cesses follow it, and by their influence initiate a pilgrimage, 
so that when this luminary shall have stood over Prince- 
ton’s training ground, the canal, ‘‘frankincense and myrrh” 
may be freely bestowed. ‘“‘CHAMPION.” 

cael ceianiy 
New Haven, Conn., January 26th, 1874. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM: — 

Boating items at New Haven are quite lively. Zmprimis, the Yale 
Boat Club will change the locality of their boat house. It is questionable 
as yet where the new house will be erected, but Mr. Ferry, the Presi- 
dent, and Capt. Cook are carefully studying up the matter. Whitney 
Lake was first thought of as a convenient place, but at last it has been 
decided, and the Mill river site on the Fair Haven side of the harbor, 
near Chapel Street Bridge, has been pitched upon. Something substan- 
tial is thought of asto the construction of the house, a foundation of 
stone with a neat wooden superstructure. The Collegiate Professors 
have taken a proper interest in the matter, and it is hoped that the 
money necessary for the undertaking will be furnished. It would be 
most desirable that the boat-house should be finished at an early season, 
as there is nothing more disagreeable than for a boating crew to get into 
training without some proper attention being paid to their creature com- 
forts. There isevery reason to suppose that the season of 1874 will bea 
most active boating one. A great many excellent men are anxious to 
be included in our University crew. As yet itis too eariy to determine 
who will be the lucky ones, but it looks as if J. Kennedy, G. L. Brown- 
ell, C. N. Fowler, C. B. Rockwood, M. G. Nixon, and F. Wood would be 
in the winuiug boat. If Yale should win, of course Capt. Cook is inclu- 
ded. We have hopes of getting early at work next season. THOLE. 
as 

—The Yale University crew has been selected, and is 
practicing daily in the college gymnasium. The crew at 
present consists of Cook and Fowler, ’76; Kennedy, Brown- 
well, Wood and Nixon, of the Scientific School. 

ooo 

—The following doggerel, which we take from the Lon- 

don Field, is quite good, and might be of use to our yacht- 


men in preventing a collision:— 
When both side lights you see ahead, 
Port your helm, and show your red; 
Green to green, or red to red, 
Perfect safety, go ahead. 





If to your starboard red appear, 

*Tis your duty to keep elear; 

To act as judgment says is proper, 

To port or starboard, back or stop her. 


But if upon your port is seen 

A steamer’s starboard light of green, 
There’s not so much for you to do, 
For green to port keeps clear of you. 


Both in safety and in deubt 
Always keep a good look out; 
In danger, with no reom to turn, 
Ease her, stop her, go astern. 





Glew Publications. 


—_.——__ 


[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any onwssion in this resvect. Prices of ,books inserted when 


desived.| 


Fanny Fern. A memorial volume, containing selections 
from her writings, and a memoir. By James Parton. With illustra- 
tions. N. Y.: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

Of this gifted authoress itis pleasant for us to speak. It was our goed 
fortune to have personally known ‘‘Fanny Fern,’’ and in speaking of 
this memoir by James Parton we do not intend to go into a lengthy lit- 
erary criticism of a work that will, like others containing her brilliant 
thought, short, caustic home truths and gems by the way, be like them 
another household treasure, added to those which have gone before. Jas. 
Parton’has done only simple justice to the great literary ability of Sara 
Willis. Andthe Carletons have placed this valuable work before the 
public in an elegant and substantial form. 


GAZETEER OF THE STATE OF MassacnusetTs. By Rev. 

Elias Nason. Boston: B. B. Russell. 

This work is the last and most concise work published. Her citizens 
have long felt the want of a correct and reliable gazetteer of the Old 
Bay State. There is areal freshness about this record of the past and 
the present that is not lessened by its minuteness of detail, its pictorial 
illustrations and a general fullness of historical and statistical notices 
and facts. Our friendswill understand when we speak of this work 
we are not romancing over the pages of a novel. We are talking sober 
prose over a State gazeteer; yet it is a live book and full of the very po- 


etry of fact. Procure the book, and see if we do not tell you the truth. 
shape. It has been prepared, as the author states, with the co-operation 


of Prof. Marsh of Yale College, our highest authority on this branch of 
the subject. 


BuiweEr’s Novets.—Some men’s fame die with them. 
With their morial remains are buried all the memories that pertain to 
them; the memories of others live ever afterthem in their thoughts ut- 
tered and written. Suchwill ever be the case, we believe, with Lord 
Lytton. His name and fame lives still with a new renewal of intellect- 
uallife. We are happy to announce, in illustration of this fact, that the 
well known publishing house of Lippincott & Co. are about to issuean 
American edition of Bulwer’s novels, that shall meet the wants of the 
times. This new claimant for the good will of the genera! public and the 
admirers of this popular series of novels will be de ighted with the first 
book issned. ‘‘Kenelm Chillingly’’ leads the set, of which about twen- 
ty-five volumes will make complete, is elegant enough to suit the most 
fastidious; printed in large. fair, round, open type. it can be read with 
ease by old as well as young, and this fact alone will much enhance the 
value ond increase the sale of this work. 


Key To Norra American Brrps. Containing a concise 
account of every spec‘es of Living ard Fossil Bird at present known 
from the coninent north,of the United Staies and Mexican boun- 
dary. Illustrated by six steel plates and upward of 250 wood cuts. By 
Dr. Elliott Coues, U.S.A. Salem: Naturalist’s Agency, Boston. Es- 
tes & Laureat, New York: Dodd & Mead. Large 8vo. pp. 361. 

The various highly commendatory notices of the press which this work 
has reeeived, have induced us to look closely into it, to ascertain whether 
it is really worthy of the complimen‘s it has received, and whether it is 
all we could expect from an eutaor of Dr. Coues’ acknowledged position. 
Afver mature examination we have no hesita<ion in endorsing it as a val- 
uable con‘ributicn to Ornithcl ogy, and one which, moreover, satisfacto- 
—" a place in the literature of the science hitherto entirely unocu- 
pied. 

The author's idea in preparing the volume appears to have been the 
production cf a text book on the subject wh‘ch, while presenting a com- 
plete exposition of the present state of the science, should be adapted ex- 
pressly to the needs of ihe beginner and the amateur. Not that the 
work shou'd not taxe a position in the standard literature of the science 
as recogrized and used by professional ornithologists, but that it should 
also put the matter before the uniniciated in a way to make them under- 
stand it, even thovgh they have had no previous experience in ornithol- 
ogy whatever. No one can now be deterred from entering upon this pur- 
suit by feer of the sesquipeaalian technicalities that hedge it about; for 
in this work the path is smoothed and made perfectly clear. 

The volume is divided into three parts. First we have an Introduction, 
which is a clear and concise expositien of the leading principles of the sci- 
ence, with a minute description of what the author calls the ‘“‘topography”’ 
of a bird, to which is added, incidentally, as it were, a considerable ac- 
count of anatomy; the whole representing a definition and explanation 
of all the terms ordinarily used in descriptive ornithology, familiarity 
with which is essential to understanding of the subject. A student who 
masters these few pages can appreciatingly and intelligently understand 
pretty much anything he may find in the whole range of ornithological 
literature. 

The “Key” proper is a continuous artificial analytical table of some 
half-dozen pages, similar in plan to those which have been found so use- 
ful in Botany, by means of which any specimen of North American bird 
may immediately be referred to its proper species, genus and family. 
Nothing is required to use this Key with facility and success, but the 
“little learning” that the Introduction supplies. Although apparently 
intricate, this Key, entirely original with the author, is as simple as pos- 
sible, the studcnt being oniy required to decide for himself in eachin- 
stance, whether the specimen he has in his hand shows or does not 
show a given character. Bythis process of elimination he arrives at 
length at the name of a genus, which is that to which the specimen be- 
longs, and is readily found in the body of the work. 

The main body of the work is what is modestly called merely a Synop- 
sis of North American Birds; but itis really an extended treatise on the 
subject. A synopsis might have been prepared fully up to the require- 
ments implied in such aname, with only a brief definition of each spe- 
cies. But we have much more than this. Under head of each specics a 
complete and lucid description is given, often including the various 
plumages depending upon sex, age and season; the scientific and vernac- 
ular names are presented; the geographical distribution is given in ev- 
ery instance,as are also references to various standard authors,as Wilson, 
Nuttall, Audubon and Baird, &c., as well as various late memoirs of im. 
portance, scattered through the publications of our scicntific societies. 
Although the plan of the work does not include biographies of the birds- 
many terse and pointed indications of habits and other peculiarities are 
inserted. The author seems to have been continually struggling with 
himself to keep out things that he would giadly have enlarged upon, but 
which the limits he had set for bimse:f forbade. 
= The Synopsis has another and very important feature, the absence of 
which from a ‘“‘synopsis’’ might have been deplored, but could not have 
been charged as a defect to the author. We refer to the excellent char 
aeterization of the families and higher groups. Each such group is 
trenchantly defined, in every casein which the present state of the sci- 
ence admits of such definitlon, and the definitions are based not only 
upon American forms, but upon exotic as well. The leading character- 
istics of the groups are sketched with a bold, free hand, giving the stu- 

dent further insight into uhe subject, and making him acquainted with 
the groups at large, as well as with their special American representa- 
tives. These characterizations have been pronounced by high European 
authority to be the best that have appeared, especially in so far as they 
relate to the difficulties and uncertainties of classification. To the profes- 
sional ornithologist the synopsis is especially valuable, since in it almost 
for the first time in a general work, critical discrimination is made be- 
tween ‘‘species” and mere geographical “‘varieties”—a distinction long 
needed, yet owing partly to the cramping of ideas by the binomial no- 
menclature, a reform late incoming. 

We should not omit toadd that the volume contains an account of the 
Fossil birds of this country, now for the first time presented in connected 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Tue Lire oF JoHN WARREN, M. D., Surgeon-General 

* during the War of the Revolution. First Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery in Harvard College. By Edward Warren, M. D. Boston: 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

KINDERGARTEN CuLTURE. By W. N. Hailman. Cin- 
cinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

Mrs. MAINWARING’s JOURNAL. By Mrs. Emma Marshall. 
N. Y.: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Prive or Lexrnecton. A Tale of the Revolution. 
By William Seaton. N. Y.: P. O'Shea. 

Wire Burke. A Story of an Irish Orphan in America; 
and THE Cross AND THE SHAMROCK, an Irish-American Tale of Real 
Life. Both books of an interesting character .Boston: Patrick .Don- 
ahue. 





CANADIAN Statistics.—The following statistics in re- 
gard to the population of Canada, taken from the Canadian 
Monthly, are interesting:—In 1861 the population of what 
is now the Dominion of Canada, exclusive of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, was 3,090,561; in 1871 it was found to be 
3,485,761, or about an increase of 12.21 per cent., or of 
about 1.22 per cent. per annum. This shows that emigra- 
tion has been directed from Canada to the United States 
The area of the Dominion of Canada was 215,892,020 acres 
in 1871, but since that time has been extended. There is 
ample room in it for 200,000,000 people. In 1871 it was 
occupied by 622,719 families, living in 572,713 houses. 


There were 1,764,311 males and 1,721,450 females in 1871, 
showing an excess of 40,000 females. Of Indians, accord- 
ing to the census of 1871, there were 23,035, showing an 
increase of 51 per cent. in the last ten years, which is a les- 
son in which the United States might proflt by knowing 
how it was done. It seems that the augmentation, though 
really due in some respects to a natural increase, is rather 
due toa more careful counting of the Indians. Of ne- 
groes, in 1861, there were 18,921 persons; in 1871 our Af- 
rican cousins had increased to 21,496. Of the whole white 
population 31.1 of them are of French origin, 24.2 of Irish, 


20.2 of English, 15.8 of Scotch, and 6.6 of German or , 


Dutch origin. In 1872 6,591,339 tons of shipping entered 
the Dominion, being nearly two tons to each inhabitant, 
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FIRE ARMS! 


SEWING MACHINES! 


New Donble Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
Check, & marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted py NINE 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and renowned 
throughout the world for military, hunting, and tar- 
get purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, METAL- 
LIC CARTRIDGES, &c. 

Also Mauufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the FIRST and only pre- 
mium over all other machines at the great Central New 
York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and possessing the best COMBINATION of 
good qualities, namely, light running. smooth, noise- 
less. rapid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 
("Send for Circulars. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Inton, N. Y. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. — 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
‘ ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 


("Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 
c. 0. D. 


Brook "Trout, 
YPAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 


sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
ar Ponds laid ont and instructions given. itf 


Established 1837. a 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIM TACKLE, 


50 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 


and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 











EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 


MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


KRUG & COvSs 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA" 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 





To be had of all family grocers. 10 26 
oe. HM. BA's =. 
DEALER IN 


HISTORY. 


N. A. Birds and 
eggs for collec- 
tions, and Buck’s 
heads, and Game 
Birds for Sports- 
men a specialty. 

\ Taxidermist’s 
Stools, eyes and 
jmaterials. Also 
Faquaria, cement, 
gold-fish, mock- 
ing- bird food, 

&e. 
Taxiderm 
racticed in all 

9 ; ts branches. 
as f - Address, 


New Utrecht, New Work. 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Impertant Notice. 


For the coming drawings, commencing January 8th, 
we have reduced the price of tickets as follows: 


Wholes $20, $10,385, 1-5 $4, 1-10 $2, 1-201 
We are yereeet to fill all orders. Circulars sent 


ee Sepraeee_Nihes poco! yesa Tot Spaniel 
TAYLOR & CO.,’ Bankers, 
itt Wall Street, N. Y. 


OBJECTS OF NATURAL 


















is Hotels. 
St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been newl 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


NITED STATES HOTEL,. 


—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
. L. TRUMAN, NEW YORK. 


G. L. PeEasopy, 





f Proprietors. 








Sportsmen ‘6 Goods. 





ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORK. 


IMPORTER OF 


Noodles & Fish-Ho0ks 


AND DEALER IN ALL KInDs OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 
Canned Goods. 


insisiailaimaaniiea 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina minute’s time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 
and Druggists. 12-38 





eta Teel Oy Merit, Vienniay 1873, 
WM. S. KIMBALL & C0.'S 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PEERLESS & PLAIN 


FINE CUT CHEWING, 
Vanity Fair 
Cut Cavendish Smoking. 

Ask your Dealer}or send direct to our 
worksfor asupply of: PURE Tobacco. 





Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873- 
Messrs. Wm. S. Kimball & Co.: 


Srrs—A friend of mine sent me, with a transport 
of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity Fair,” which I declare 
tp be the best Tobacco I ever smoked. We have very good 
tobacco in Vienna—Turkish and Hungarian, but “Vanity Fair’ 
isthe King ofall, by its aromatic flavor and the right sortof 
strongness. My friend in New York got an appointment in 
California, by that reason I apply immediately to you, begging 
you to send ine forthe englosed ten dollars, a supply of ‘Vanity 
¥sir.”’ and cend with the next steamer to Germany. If there 
isa German firm that sells your excellent ‘ Vanity Fair,”’ I 
beg you te enclose me the address. 
7 Dr. Jos, Nvert. 


Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienna. 





TO GUNSMITHS. 

The celebrated Black and White BRONZING PRO 
CESS, such as 1s used upon Scott, Greener & Co. 
Warranted NOT TO FAIL either winter or summer, 
if directions are followed. The process is a trade se- 
cretin England. The RECEIPT and PROCESS I will 
sell for $25. Also with it will send the plan of taking 
off the old bronze by a quick process. 


FINE BARRELS BRONZED FOR THE TRADE. 


E. H. MADISON, Gunsmith, 
564 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


TO SPORTSMEN. 


CHAMPION POINTER 
“BELLE.” 


The artistic portrait of this REMARKABLE 
ANIMAL, the champion field dog of England has 
been enlarged by a celebrated animal painter of 
this city, and cut on stone, and also Photographed 
by Frederick, of Broadway, and is now ready for de- 
livery. The size of the dog is 6x4 inches, mounted 
on superior card board. The Pedigree and- points 
made in the late great field trials for all aged Pointers 
and Setters is also given. 


Price One Dollar per pair by Mail. Discount to the 
Trade. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
"Thomas Sparks, 


Shot & Bar Lead 
Manufacturer, 
Office, No. 121, Walnut Street, 


[Established 1808 ] 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 

The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more — than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 

Ward, Russell & Co., 


28 AND 80 Futton St., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


RDS, ANIMALS 


And Eow!ls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &c., 


55 Chatham Street, 
3d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 
0. 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE or 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 


ANTELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 


MALS AND BIRDS. 
CHAS. REICHE. HENRY REICHE. 
11-63 


H. W. COLLENDER, 

















MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


No. 


48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 


CHING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex- 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 


FisH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


—— 10: — 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 

a Specialty. 

—-:0:—— 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
m porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 


Eyed Needles. 
One of the “Forest AND STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 
could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 13-26 


KELLOGG & DECKER, 

MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic 

Society, and Presentation 


Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 
é 19. N. William Street,”New York. 





$1 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


"THE LONDON, 














455 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. ve ee. TRIPE SUP 


Everything served in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 
rivalled accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 
all night. GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. 


TROUT SPAWN, 


Weare prepared to furnish TROUT SPAWN in any 
quantity, 


TAKEN FROM 3 YEAR OLD TROUT. 


WARRANTED ALIVE AND SOUND. 
Parties about to engage in the 


Culture of "Trout, 
will find it to their advantage to correspond with us. 
Address 

Church’s Spring 
19—tf 





Piscicultural Co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
ss, 90 Chatham St., New York. 





F. GROTE. 


A. JO8. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Turners & Dealers 


) —_ in Ivory, 
=114 East 14th St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
4-56 





of Tyory Goods. 











_ FRANCIS PROBST, _ 
Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 


oO 
wan with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 


ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


(CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 


CUFFS TO ORDER, 
—-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
aoe Furnishing Goods in gy eat variety 








EDWARD SEARS’ 


WooD ENGKA VING 


Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK 


10-62 








$0: t 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT £ 


ATTENTION, 
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Miscellaneous. Advertizements, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 








Sportsmen's Goads. 








SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 

































19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS 


«A SPECIALTY. 





NS 
We would call the attention of the public to our 
large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 
A full line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


DIXONS & HA WKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 
manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 

sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY’S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 

WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 





AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 


pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THOS. OTIS LEROY & Co. 


Patent Shot & Lead Works, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
American Standard, Patent Sifted 
EAGLE BRAND 


DROP SHOT. 


ALSO 
Compressed Shot 
AND 
BAR LEAD. 


Jan. 25--50 





DR. FOWLER’S PATENT 
HARD RUBBER REEL. 


<'The Gem.” 





Imperisnable, Light as a Feather, and 
not Liable to Get Out of Order. 


Numerous letters of recommendation have been re- 
ceived from the most experienced anglers in America, 
highly approving of this Reel, prominent among 
which are Mr. Seth Green and the Von. Robt. Roose- 
velt. 

Thie Reel, the latest contribution to the angler’s 
outfit has now been before the public for one year, 
and we have yet to hear of the first complaint from the 
many hundreds who have used it. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
25-61 48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


SALMON SPAWN 


FOR SAL. 
Forthe purpose of accommodati rivate pesties 
who may wish to engage in SALMON BREED NG, I 
am authorized by the U. 8. Commission of Fish and 


Fisheries to offer for sale a limited quantity of SAL- 
MON SPAWN at 


$5 PER THOUSAND EGGS. 


Warranted to be in good condition. The time for 
@#trivution is rapidly approaching, and parties wish- 
ing to erder should doso immediately. Address 


CHAS. G@. ATKINS, Bucksport, Maine. 
25- 








Meads Patent Safety 


EXPLOSIVE BULLET CARTRIDGE. 


For Sharpe’s, Remington, Government, Winchester, 
Spencer, Ballard and all other rifles. Smith &£=— 
Wesson’s No. 3 Revolver, &c., &c., 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
All sizes constantly on hand and for sale by 


JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 


204 Broadway, New York. 
§a™ Sena for Circular. 








This Rifle, after being tested in the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U. 8. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different ay? 

it, 
“that it is the best rifle they have seen, or of which 
they have any knowledge. They therefore recom 
mend it for trial in the hands of the troops. A seven 
pound carbine on this plan,with coarse military sights, 
has made better targets at Creedmoor the past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 
Rifles weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 


tems, includiug the best guns of Europe, say © 


sights. 


We are now making these guns to supply thenu- 
merous demands, and will soon have them in the 


market. 

; The following is our scale of prices:— 

SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFLE for large game, 
carrying from 3 to 8 cartridges, 70 to 85 grs. of 

~ Powder, 350 to 400 grs.of lead, 8to 10 lbs. 

= weight $6 
and upwards, according to finish. 

SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 
for Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 

Were. of lead, carrying 3 to 8 charges, weight, 10 

lk, ae 
and upwards. 

MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry3 
to9 cartridges. 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead 

MR aie ncl, ccclecua seurensccbomchn ree acess een 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 480 
IR cixis chaaiseounannane ade esachasante $3! 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 


= to7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, from. . $30.09 


and upwards. 


The calibre of all our rifles, unless otherwise or- 


dered, will be 45-100. 
All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 54 WallSt., N. Y. 


Paper Shell Creaser. 


NEW, SIMPLE and EFFECTIVE. It fastens the 
shot wad firmly, lessens recoil, and improves the pat- 
tern. Can also be used as a loader, and is easily car- 


ried in the pocket. 
FOR SALE BY ALL GUN DEALERS. 
Sent b 
Address 
me W. B. HALL, Lancaster, Penn. 
it 





-ANTED-—A second-hand Brass Yacht Gun, 1uch 
to inch and a half bore, on carriage. Also Cork 
Binnacle. Address E. M., this office, stating price, 


tc. Jan, 25-2t 


60.00 


$100 


$40.00 


60.00 


y mail for $2.50, in ordering give size of shell. 





NO QUININE. 


WOODWARD’S CHARM, 


or Feverand Ague Specific. 


On»: thing is positive, that a certain, permanent cure 
can be relied upon in all miasmatic or billious disor- 
ders. The proprietor has given it to many hundreds 
in the last fifteen years, and has yet to hear ofa 
single case white it has failed to do good with its ex- 
traordinary virtues. Sent by mail anywhere on re- 


ceipt of one dollar. Address 


WOODWARD’S CHARM, 


P. O. BOX 2832 NEW YORK CITY. 
8 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL 
J. W. DE FOREST, 


Author of ‘“‘Overland” and ‘“‘Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 
THE 


WETHEREL \AFFAIR. 


One Volume, 8vo.Cloth - - $1.78 
Paper Covers - - - - - - 1.00 
“Tt will be a hardened novel reader who shall not 


find this story bright and fresh.’”-—Nation, New York. 
“A most natural, humorous and piquant love story.” 


—wN. Y. Tribune. 


“He is to-day perhaps the ablest American novel- 


iat.”— Galaxy Magazine, New York. 


“Overland,’’ by J. W. De Forest, places the auther 
in the front rank of American writers of fiction.”-— 


Saturday Puneing Gazette, Boston. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OVERLAND. ByJ.W. De Forest. - - - - $1 


A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. - - - 
THE ROSE OF DISENTIS. From the German 
of Zsehokke. - - ar as 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin McCarthy. - - - $1 





MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER - - - 
THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES - - - 
ARCHIE LOVELL - - - - - - 
STEPHEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN - 
SUSAN FIELDING - - - - - - 
PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE - - - - - 
A VAGABOND HEROINE - - - - 
MISS FORRESTER - - - - - - 
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Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
No. 677 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


4 ‘ 


NO QUININE. 





Sportsmen's Goods. 


HEMINGTONS 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


niles and Shots, 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”,—From NW. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1873. 




























W. & C. SCOTT & SONS 


GENUINE 


Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873. 


Scott's Illustrated Book on Breech-loaders. 25 cents 
by mail. Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 


AGENTS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 


Also all other makes. Greener, Westley Richards, 
Webley, Remington. Wesson, &c. 

A genuine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 

Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
shooting practice. 

Fine Bronze Yacht Cuns on mahogany carriages 
Complete. as furnished the New York and Bosion 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Solid 
Silver Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Exclusively. 

Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


horham Magul C0, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 
NO FROG'Xo Foor. NO HORSE. 
How to shoe Horses 
IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
GooDENoUGH Horst SHOE. 41 Dey Street, New York. 


















Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 
IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing ali the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable parce ieee only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIS?. 


peech Loading Dox bie 
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OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS. 


Fishing Tackle 


--AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST.. 
NEW YORK. 

0 
Agents for he United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols. 

OR SALE.—That really desiraple house, 239 


Gates avenue, adjoining the residence of the sub- 
scriber, beautifully frescoed and finished; lot 283x100. 
Price $9,000. Cash $3,750, balance can remain. Ap- 
ply to CHAS. HALLOCK, Office of Forest and Stream. 


“Quite eclipses the more conser- 


vative periodicals of the day.”— 
Boston Journal, Mass. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of EveryMem- 
ber of the Family. 


It has always something fresh and new to offer. 
Each number is a pleasant surprise to its readers. 

Our ablest statesmen write for the ‘‘Galaxy.”’ 

(te monthly Scientific Miscellany is the best pub- 
Bshed. 

It has charming sketches of Life and Adventure, by 
such popular writers as General CusTER. 

It has Serial Stories by brilliant novelists, such as 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS, DE FOREST, and Mc- 
CARTHY. 

It has charming short stories. 

It is a blessing to any family. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


PRICE 35 CENTS PER NUMBER. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 






T ne oh. 
FEAVELIN oWINTZApAINS cic 


HAZARD POWDER C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sporting, Rifle and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


‘** ELECTRIC,” in 1 Ib. canisters. 
** AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Ib. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 

“DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 8,4 and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} lb. kegs, 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 11b. and 5 lb. canisters. 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,”” FFFG and FFG and 
‘SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 124, and 6 } lbs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 


The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
»y all dealers in Guns-and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Compuny, 


S88 Wall Street, New York. 


A. G@. HAZARD, President. 
Txos. S. Pops, Secretary. 


Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FURGLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 

ERY BREECHES, &c., &., &c. 
Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


(MPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. Y¥. 























SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
25-1t New York. 





